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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rr^HE  following  ^'  Confiderations*'  were  writ- 
ten  early  in  the  laft  year,  and  intended  for 
the  prefs  at  that  period,  in  the  laft  feflion  of  Par- 
liament, when  fome  material  alterations  in  the 
Police  and  Penal  Laws  were  under  immediate 
contemplation  j  but,  as  the  Bill,  brought  in  by 
the  Solicitor-General  for  that  purpofe,  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  farther  difcufTion  of  the  fubjeft 
poftponed,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  defer  this 
publication  till  the  prefent  feiTion  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  manufcript  has,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
fubmitted  to  the  infpedlion  of  fome  perfbns,  no 
iefs  eminent  in  abilities  than  in  ilation,  who  have 
hQcn.  pleafed  to  fpeak  of  it  in  very  favourable 
terms ;    and,  though  no  authority,  however  re- 

fpedable. 
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ipefliable,  can  or  ought  to  influence  the  judge- 
ment of  a  free  and  intelligent  people,  the  appro- 
bation of  thofe,  who  are  fo  well  qualified  to  de- 
cide, cannot  but  afford  a  rational  inducement  to 
hope  that  this  effay  may  rather  meet  with  indul- 
gence than  cenfure  from  the  candid  reader,  fince, 
however  defedive  its  execution  may  be,  its  inten- 
tion at  leaft  is  laudable* 
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INFERIOR  POLITICS 


CONSIDERATIONS,   &c. 


THE  equality  of  mankind  is  a  truth  loudly 
proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  nature  at  our 
birth,  and  awfully  reiterated  at  the  hour  of  our 
difTolution.  "  Our  entrances  and  our  exits"  de- 
ftroy  thofe  ^'  bafelefs  fabrics"  which  the  artifice  of 
human  pride  has  eredled  to  fill  the  intermediate 
fcenes;  and  thofe  dignified  adlors,  who  now 
"  fret  and  ftrut  their  hour  upon  the  llage,"  and 
look  down  with  all  the  infolence  of  failidious  im- 
portance on  the  abje6t  croud  to  whom  the  lower 
parts  of  the  drama  are  afTigned,  will  foon  "  be 
*'  heard  no  more." 

B  Thofe 
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Thofe  communities,  in  which  civil izarion  hs^ 
made  the  flowed  progrefs,  ftill  prefervc,  with  lit- 
tle deviation,  that  equality  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence which  is  the  birthright  of  every  human 
being.  Among  them^  fuperior  excellence  in 
mental  or  corporeal  powers  is  the  only  title  to  pre- 
eminence. 

An  Indian  chief  is  placed  at  the  head   of  his 
tribe,  by  their  impartial  and  concurrent  fufFrage^, 
becaufe    they   conceive    he  excels   them   all  in 
ftrcngth,  in  courage,    or  in  penetration.  —  Ke 
leads   them  forth  to  battle,  and  is  equally  ready 
to  facrifice  his  life  in  their  defence,  or  to  crown 
the  triumph  over  their  enemies  by  the  conquefl  of 
himfelf,  and  to  mix  again  with  the  common  mafs, 
v/hen  the  public  caufe  no  longer  demands  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  luperior  abilities.     But,  through  the 
feveral  gradations  from  this  fimple  ftate  of  fociety 
to  that  of  the  moil  poliflied  European   Nations, 
the  inequality  of  condition,  among  the  different 
ranks  of  which  they  conful:,  inereafes  with  a  con* 
tinual  progreflion,  as  they  improve  in  refi-nement. 
Yet  the    advance,    though  conftant,    is    by    no 
means  regular.     Much  depends  on  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  government  which  prevails  in  contempo- 
rary dates,  who  may  yet  have  acquired  an  equal 

degree 
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degree  of  civilization.     Where  the  Prince  is  ab- 

folute,  the  higheil  degree  of  inequality  among 
the  different  parts  of  the  comrnunity  muft  of  ne- 
cefTity  prevail ;  and  it  is  the  interefl  of  the  Mo- 
narch to  increafe  it  by  every  means  in  his  power^ 
fince  the  permanence  and  force  of  his  government 
manifeftly  depend  on  it.  The  v/Iiole  fyflem  is  a 
dire6t  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  reafon;,  and 
juflice ;  and  the  tyranny  of  une  can  only  be  up- 
held by  the  advancement  of  a  fev/,  who^  by  an 
union  of  intereft,  of  property,  and  of  power;, 
may  afford  him  conflant  and  effedtual  afTiflance  in 
opprefTing  the  injured  multitude  j  though,  if  they 
knew  their  firength,  and  were  able,  like  their  def- 
potic  rulers,  to  unite  in  a  firm  and  confiilent  league 
of  refiftance,  they  would  foon  convince  their  ty- 
rants that  they  had  jpower  to  aiffert  their  rights. 

This  their  governors  know  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
an  invariable  maxim  with  them,  that  fixedom  of 
fpeech  fhould  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  their  fub- 
jedls,  and  that  political  matters  are  far  above  their 
comprehenfions. 

Such   is   the  myderious,  gloomy^  m.alevolent, 
fyfcem,  by  which    arbitrary  power  flill  m.aintains    '- 
its  baleful    inPiuence,   even  in  the  mofl:  civilized 
and  enlightened  nations  of  the  globe  3  but  the  ra- 
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pid  advancement  and  extenfive  diffufion  of 
knowledge,  of  liberality,  and  of  humanity, 
throughout  Europe,  in  the  prefent  century,  af- 
ford the  flrongeft  prefumption  to  hope,  that  the 
reign  of  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  tyranny  is  nearly 
at  an  end. 

Governments,  founded  on  the  firm,  equitable, 
and  rational,  bafis  of  liberty,  being  diametrically 
oppofite   in  their  conftitution   and  operation   to 
thofe  where  abfolute  monarchy  prevails,  muft  be 
produdtive  of  effedls  diredly  contrary.     R  ej e6ting, 
both  in  principle  and  pradlice,  the  abfurd  and  fla- 
vifli  dodlrines  of  "  millions  made   for  one,"  of 
pafiive   obedience,    and  of  non-refiflance,  they 
maintain,  that   all   mankind  have  an  equal  right 
to   freedom;  that  all  Government  is  a  /;'/(/?  ex - 
prefsly  or  tacitly  confided  by  the  people,  to  whom 
their  rulers  are  accountable  for  the  exercife  of  their 
power ;  and  that,  when  the  latter  violate  the  con- 
fdtution  from,  which  their  authority  is  derived, 
and  government  which  was  eflablilhed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the    community   becomes    an  engine  of 
fraud,  injuflice,  and  opprefTion,  the  injured  peo- 
ple are   abfolved  from  their  allegiance ;  and  the 
public  good,  which  is  the  fupreme  law,  demands 
that  the  conftitution  fliould  be  reftored  to  its  origi- 
nal purity,"  or  anew  one  founded  on  its  ruins. 

The 
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The  equality  of  degree,  which  prevails  in  the 
mofl  uncivilized  and  natural  flate  of  fociety  is  in- 
confiftent,  not  only  with  any  form  of  government, 
which  necefTarily  implies  fubordination,  but  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  civilization  itfelf,  even  in  its 
firft  advances  to  refinement,  and  totally  incompa- 
tible with  that  high  degree  to  which  it  has  now  at- 
tained in  every  polite  nation  of  Europe. 

Our  commerce,  our  wealth,  our  cuftoms,  our 
arts,  nay  even  our  knozvledge^  all  confpire  to  dif- 
feminate  profufion,  luxury,  corruption,  and  de- 
pravity, and  to  deftroy  that  equality  of  condition, 
that  unconfcious  dignity  of  virtue,  that  amiable 
plainnefs  of  manners,  which  flourifhed  in  the  ear^ 
]y  ages  of  the  world,  and  which  never  fail  to 
charm,  in  defcription,  thofe  who,  in  this  age  of 
fplendid  folly  and  polifhed  villany,  retain  fufEcient 
firmnefs  of  mind  to  refift  the  fafcination  of  cullom, 
and  to  prefer  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  nature  to 
the  deceitful  allurements  of  art.  Let  us  fuppofe 
this  flate  of  natural  fimplicity  and  equality  ftill  to 
exifl  in  fome  favoured  Ifland  in  the  hofpitable  bo- 
fom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  that  it  is  exempt 
from  that  favage  ferocity  and  brutal  ignorance 
which  more  or  Icfs  prevail  in  thofe  Countries 
whole   inhabitants^  cuftoms,  and  manners,  have 
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been  fo  attentively  noticed  and  fo  accurately  de- 
fcribed  by  the  moft  fagacious,  acute^  indefatiga- 
ble, and  humane,  inveftigator  the  world  has  ever 
produced. 

The  people  of  this  fortunate  Ifland  would  find 
their  liberty  and  their  happinefs  fecured  by  the 
moderation  of  their  defires^  and  their  innocence 
by  the  native  uncorrupted  fimplicity  of  their 
hearts. — A  cafuift  might  aflertj  that  the  goodnefs 
which  is  founded  in  the  ignorance  of  evil  could 
not  be  meritorious ;  and  that,  where  there  is  no 
temptation,  there  can  be  no  virtue  :  and  perhaps 
he  might  be  able  to  fupport  his  opinion  with  un- 
anfwerable  arguments.  But  no  fceptic  would  be 
hardy  enough  to  deny,  that  the  moral  redlitude 
of  their  condudl,  refuking  from  the  mere  impulfe 
of  nature  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  terminating 
in  his  happinefs,  is  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
cfTential  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  of 
the  innate  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  to  good- 
nefs. Elfe  why  fhould  a  being,  equally  ignorant 
of  good  and  evil,  choofe  the  former  ?  and  why 
ihould  his  happinefs  be  the  confequence  of  his 
choice  ? 

If  there  really  does  exifl  a  people  in  the  Hate 
of  natural  innocence  here  fuppofed,  (which  feems 

by 
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by  no  means  improbable,)  their  climate^  their 
manners,  and  their  felicity,  would  nearly  realize 
that  paradife  which  Milron  has  defcribed  in  the 
m.oil  animated  and  inchanting  ilrain  of  fublime 

poetry. 

But,  fnould  the  adventurous  hand  of  foiiTe 
European  difcoverer  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge 
in  this  fecond  paradife,  or  (to  drop  the  allegory) 
fliould  the  arts  and  the  com.merce  of  civil  focfety, 
with  their  attendant  train  of  evils,  be  introduced 
among  them,  the  reign  of  peace  and  innocence 
would  be  at  an  end  ;  from  being  the  liappieil,  they 
would  become  the  mod  [miiferable,  of  the  human 
race,  till  the  tumultuous  conflid:  of  contending 
intereils  and  pafTions  £hould  be  appeafed  by  the 
eftablifiiment  of  arbitrary  power,  which  the  flipe- 
rior  force  or  fubtilty  of  one  might  ufurp,  or  fub- 
fide  by  the  fettlement  of  fome  free  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  the  unanimous  confcnt  of  all 
might  appoint. 

Equality  and  independence  are  no  lefs  the 
right  than  the  choice  of  every  human  being.  ^11 
authority  therefore  is  founded  in  compulfion  i  and 
tiie  only  difference  between  free  and  defporic  go- 
vernments is  in  their  original  conftitution ;  the 
former,  being  cilabliflied  by  the  deliberate  a6l  of 

tlie 
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the  xi'hole  community,  determining  by  whom^  in 
what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  they  mud  be 
controuled ;  the  latter,  by  the  unjuft  exertion  of  a 
violence  which  bears  down  all  oppofition,  and> 
without  the  confent  of  any^  demands  the  implicit 
obedience  of  all. 

An  inveftigation  into  tthe  form  of  Government 
that  prcita ill g<i  ija  Britain  antecedent  to  the  glorious- 
ftevolution  caa  be  of  litde  importance  \  fince  it 
\^aK  not  till  that  memorable  asra  that  the  prefent 
admirable  conftitution  was  firmly  eftablilhed,  and 
its  limits  accurately  defined.    Much  has  been  faid^ 
hy  the  advocates  for  liberty,  of  the  antiquity  and 
power  of  our  Parliaments  ;  ftill  more,  by  the  inte- 
refted  tools  of  defpotifm,  to  prove  the  abfolute 
Power  of  our  Kings  :  but  furely  all  this  important 
x^i'ifling  might  well  be  fpared,  when  the  queftion 
in  difpute  may  be  brought  to  a  much  Ihorter  iflue. 
It  is  not,  "  what  have  Kings  or  Parliaments  done 
*^  in  former  periods  of  our  hiftory  ?  '*  but  "  what 
'^  ciight  they  to  have  done  ?  "  or  rather,    "  what 
"  are  they,  by  the  principles  of  the  Britifli  Con- 
"  ftitution,  by  the  ftill  more  facred  laws  of  na- 
"  ture  and  juftice,  by  the  urgent  and  complicated 
"  necefiities  of  the  times,  by  tiie  accumulated 
*'  and  almoft  intolerable  burthens  and  oppre/Tions 
*'  of  the  people,  noiv  required  to  do  ?"     This  is 

the 
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the  important  queftion  v/hlch  every  Briton  has  a 

right  to  afl<: ;  not  indeed  in  the  flippant  flyle  of* 
impertinent  arrogance,  or  idle  curiofity,  but  in 
the  firm  yet  anxious  and  refpecftful  terms  in  which 
the  crew  of  a  vefTel,  lliattered  with  llorms,  and 
furrounded  with  breakers,  might  confult  with 
their  fuperior  officers  on  the  moll  probable  means 
of  extricating  them  from  a  fituation,  v/hich, 
threatening  indifcriminate  deftrudtion,  would  de- 
mand general  confultation. 

This  momentous  Queftion  comprefiends,  in  its 
difcuflion,  fubjedls  fo  numerous,  fo  different,  fo . 
complicated,  and  fo  extenfiye,  that  the  abilities 
of  any  individual,  however  great,  would  be  total- 
ly inadequate  to  the  arduous  taflc,  which  can  only 
be  in  any  degree  accompliflied  by  the  fincere,  vi- 
gorous, and  united,  exertion  of  the  colle6led  vir- 
tue, wifdom,  and  experience,  of  thofe  juftly-ad- 
mired  ftatefmen,  on  whofe  condudl,  at  this  awful 
crifis,  the  future  welfare,  or  perhaps  exiftence, 
of  the  Bcitilh  Empire  greatly  depends. 

Yet,  thouo;h  it  would  arsue  the  extreme  of  fol- 
ly  and  arrogance,  for  any  private  member  of  the 
community  to  obtrude  his  opinions  on  the  public 
as  regulations  for  the  condu6t  of  the  Legiflature, 
it  has   frequently   happened,  that  men  of  plain 

C  comm.on 
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corinmon  underflanding  have  filggefted  fome  hints, 
which  thofe  of  fuperior  abilities  may  deem  not 
entirely  unworthy  their  attention. 

To  chara6terSj  thus  eminently  diflinguilhed, 
the  difquifition  of  queftions,  and  the  adoption  of 
meafures,  in  the  higher  departments  of  political 
oeconomy,  properly  belong;  and  tofuch  the  writer 
of  the  prefent  elTay  willingly  refigns  them,  while 
he  purfues  a  path  more  fitted  to  his  ftation  and 
abilities,  and  defcends  into  the  humble  vale  of 
fociety,  where,  perhaps,  he  may  find  objeds  of 
political  invefligation  highly  important  to  the 
community  in  themJelves  and  their  confequences, 
however  inconfiderable  they  may,  on  a  tranfient 
view,  appear. 

Should  his  difquifition  be  the  means  of  allevia- 
ting the  mifery,  reftraining  the  opprefTion,  or 
corrcding  the  vices,  incident  to  the  lower  rank  of 
the  community,  he  will  have  reafon  to  rejoice  in 
the  fuccefs  of -an  attempt,  which  he  is  impelled 
to  make  by  an  ardent  defire  to  promote  the  intereft 
of  his  Country,  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  Liberty, 
and  to  aflert  the  rights  of  Humanity. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  Governm.ent 
2nd  Civilization  are  the  caufes  of  f®cial  inequali- 
ty. 
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tj,  which  Increafes  in  proportion  with  the  Delpo-. 
tifm  of  the  former  and  the  refinement  of  the  lat- 
ter. Britain,  though  exceeded  by  no  other 
Country  in  wealth,  in  commerce,  in  arts,  in  luxu- 
ry, and  in  all  thofe  elegances  of  life  which  ntct^- 
farily  tend  to  exalt  the  higher  and  deprefs  the  low- 
er part  of  the  community,  is  bleffed  with  a  con- 
(litution  of  governmxnt  v/hich  has  juftly  excited 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  furrounding  na- 
tions :  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  t>y  which  it  is  in- 
fpired,  greatly  counterbalances  and  reilrains  thofe 
evils,  which,  in  an  arbitrary  government  equally 
refined,  the  poor  would  inevitably  experience 
from  the  pride,  avarice,  and  tyranny,  of  the  rich, 
nurtured  by  luxury  and  indolence,  and  indulged 
with  power. 

The  happy  union  of  the  three  different  princi- 
ples, of  which  all  the  civilized  governments,  of 
the  world  are  compofed,  in  our  excellent  Confti- 
tution,  admits  of  the  fplendour  of  Monarchy 
without  its  rigQur,  the  dignity  of  Ariilocracy 
without  its  infolence,  and  the  liberty  of  Democra-* 
cy  without  it$  licentioufnefs. 

The  un conirouled o^^xdiUon  of  thefe  jufl  and  ra- 
tional principles  would  compenfa.te,  as  far  as  any 
inflitution   of  government  poOlbly  can,,  for  that 

C  2    '  equality> 
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equality,  which  mankind,  when  they  exchange 
the  (late  of  wild  uncultivated  nature  for  that  of 
civil  fociety,  muft  of  neceffity  give  up,  by  fecu- 
ring  to  every  degree,  and  to  every  individual  of 
the  comnaunity,  their  liberty  and  profperity,  fo 
long  as  they  obey  thofe  laws,  to  which  they  have, 
by  their  reprefentatives,  confented. 

In  Britain,  though  the  Juhordination  eflential 
to  dl  governnaent,  and  the  various  degrees  of 
ranks  which  are  infeparable  from  the  monarchical 
and  ariftocratic  forms,  are  legally  eflablifhed, 
there  are  many  refpe6ls,  and  thofe  the  moft  im- 
portant, in  which  an  equality  unknown  to  any 
other  conflitution  of  Government  univerfally  pre-  ' 
vails,  and  extends  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft 
order  of  the  community. 

The  poorefl  peafant  or  mechanic  has  an  equal 
right  with  the  higheft  Noble  of  the  realm  to  a 
public  trial  by  his  Peers,  to  be  confronted  with 
his  accufers,  to  have  counfel  to  plead  in  his  de- 
fence, and  every  other  privilege  which  the 
rnoft  dignified  crimjnal  can  demand  j  the  trial  by 
Jury,  in  civil  caufcs,  affords  him  equal  fecurity  in 
his  liberty,  property,  and  charafter;  (for  thefe, 
however  inconfiderable  the}'  may  appear  to  the 
perverted  optics  of  pride,  arc  of  equal,  nay,  per- 
haps. 
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haps,    of  greater^    importance   to  tlie  mechanic" 

than  to  the  peer  -,)  the  right  of  voting  gives  him  a 
voice  in  the  Legiflatiire  ;  the  liberty  of  the  Prefs 
affords  him  the  means  of  expofing  a  proud  op- 
preflbr  to  that  public  contempt  and  hatred  his  ty- 
ranny cannot  fail  to  excite  in  a  generous  people. 
Thefe  zxtjome  of  the  valuable,  glorious,  and  ex- 
clujivey  privileges  of  an  Englilhman !  They 
ought  to  be,  and,  if  the  fpirit  of  the  Conftitution 
were  allowed  to  operate  with  unreflrained  enei-gy, 
they  *u:ould  be^  extended  to  every  Briton ;  and^ 
except  in  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  voting, 
and  the  partial  privileges  annexed  to  that  right, 
both  which  are  the  dif^^raceful  remains  of  feudal 
tyranny,  they  are  a^flually  fo  by  the  letter  of  it. 

The  influence  of  that  abfurd  and  flavifh  fyflem., 
Avhich  had  prevailed  during  fo  many  centuries, 
was  too  powerful  even  for  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion itfelf  intirely  to  dellroy.  The  wife  and  vir- 
tuous patriots,  who  then  ellablifhed  the  folid  ba- 
fis  of  that  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  had  been  taught, 
by  fatal  experience,  that  the  prefei-vation  of  Mo- 
narchy was  eiTential  to  its  fecurity ;  and  they 
feared,  perhaps  with  reafon,  that,  if  they,  at  that 
period  of  national  ferment,  had  extended  the  right 
of  voting,  and  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  be- 
yond the  antient  limiits,  they  might  not  only  too 

mucli 
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much  liave  weakened  the  power  of  the  Crown,, 
but  even  have  Tapped  the  foundation  of  their  oivn 
authority  to  appoint  a  fucceffor  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

Thus  was  the  mod  excellent  plan  of  Govern^ 
ment,  that  ever  was  formed^  left  in  an  abrupt,  unfi- 
nilhed,  ftate  by  its  founders.  But  the  caufes, 
which  might  prevent  them  from  completing  the 
glorious  work,  by  eftablifhing  a  more  equitable, 
rational,  and  extenfive,  Reprefentation,.  which 
ought  not  only  to  have  comprehended  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great-Britain,  but  all  the  fubjedls  of  the 
Britilh  Empire,  could  not  operate  when  time  hacj 
given  liability  and  firmnefs  to  the  Conftitution. 

Had  the  important  work  been  completed  when 
our  colonies  were  in  their  infant  ftate,  and"  the 
mother- country  was  unincumbered  with  an  enor- 
mous weight  of  debt,  accumulated  by  maintain- 
ing and  defending  them,  they  would  neither  have 
acquired  power  to  eftablifh  their  claim  to  Inde- 
pendence, nor  would  they  even  have  been  abld  to 
have  advanced  a  ^laufihle  pretence  for  afferting 
it. 

This  reflexion,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pre- 
fent  predicament  in  which  we  ftand  with  the  late 

revoked 
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revolted  Colonies,  (now   "  free  and  independent 

^^  States  of  North  America/')  may  be  deemed 
ufelefs  and  impertinent ;  but,  to  thofe  who  cond- 
der  we  h.ZYtJiill  confiderable  colonial  poflefTions 
to  lofe  or  to  preferve,  their  prefent  unreprefented ' 
ftate  may  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a  latent  claim  to  fu- 
ture Independence  -,  and  this  furely  is  of  fufficient 
importance  to  deferve  fom.e  attention  in  any  pro- 
je(5led  fyftem  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

.  Befides  this  material  defect  in  the  original  for- 
mation of  our  conftitution,  it  has  fufFered  much, 
from  the  operation  of  various  incidental  caufes, 
lince  its  firft  eflablifhment. 

The  influx  of  wealth,  occafioned  by  the  exten- 
fion  of  commerce  and  the  acquifition  of  territory, 
the  immenfe  fortunes  gained  by  Eaft-India  plun- 
derers, by  contractors,  by  commanders  of  fleets 
knd  armies,  and  by  the  numerous  tribe  of  inferior 
peculators,  who,  in  time  of  war,  prey  on  the  vi- 
tals of  the  public, — arid  the  creation  of  ideal  pro- 
perty by  the  enormous  increafe  of  the  national 
debt, —  have  jointly  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
luxury,  dilTipation,  vice,  extravagance,  and  ve- 
nality, among  the  rich  ^  whilft  the  heavy  accu- 
mulation of  taxes,  the  infolence  of  upftart  pride, 
and.  the  contagious  example   of  exalted  villany, 

have 
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liave  operated  equally  in  depreffing  and  corrupt^ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  community.  The  form  of 
the  conftitution  remains^  but  its  energy  is 
greatly  impaired ;  and,  among  the  many  threa- 
tening fymptoms  of  its  rapid  decay,  none  is 
more  alarming  than  the  unbounded  prodigality  of 
the  higher  and  middle  ranks,  the  abjed:  poverty 
and  complicated  wretchednefs  of  the  lower,  and 
the  univerfal  corruption  and  depravity  of  all. 
Thefe  evils  are  incompatible  widi  the  exiflence  of 
our  excellent  conftitution  3  and,  if  not  fpeedily 
and  effedually  remedied,  muft  inevitably  termi- 
nate in  its  deftru<5lion. 

There  is  no  axiom  more  certain,  than  that  ^'/>• 
tue  is  the  hafis  of  liberty.  On  this  foundation  our 
conftitution  is  ere6led.  When  it  off'ered  freedom 
to  the  community,  it  was  on  the  fuppofttion  that 
they  had  firmnefs  to  defend  the  precious  gift  from 
the  violence  of  tyranny,  and  virtue  to  guard  it 
from  the  more  dangerous  and  infidious  arts  of 
corruption. 

If  principles  of  integrity  had  their  due  opera- 
tion on  the  condu6l  of  the  people,  the  right  of 
choofing  Reprefencativcs  (limited  as  it  is)  would 
fecure  to  them  the  poficiiion  of  thofe  liberties, 
which  tlie  conftitutign,  coinciding  with  the  unal- 
^  terable 
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tefable  laws  of  nature  and  juflice,  declares  to  be 

their  rights 

Were  the  eleflors  as  tenacious  of  their  honefly 
as  they  affedb  to  be  of  their  liberty,  they  would 
rejedl,  with  the  moft  marked  difgufl  and  con- 
tempt, the  candidate  who  had  the  injolence  to  offer 
them  a  bribe  ;  and  their  choice  would  fall  on  thac 
man  whom  they  conceived  mofl  likely,  by  his  in- 
tegrity and  abilities,  to  preferve  their  rights,  and 
to  promote,  not  merely  the  partial  intereflof  the 
Borough  which  gives  him  a  feat,  but  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community  of  which  he  is  the  Re- 
prefentative. 

From  a  Houfe  of  Commons  thus  eledled  the 
nation  might  juflly  expe6l  the  moft  falutary  mea- 
fures.  They  v/ould  not,  indeed,  annihilate  the 
national  Debt,  nor  abolifh  taxes ;  but  they  would 
fubvert  that  fyftem  of  corrupt  adminiftration  and 
fadtious  oppofition  from  which  thofe  Debts  and 
Taxes  have  originated.  They  might  not,  per- 
haps, flatter  their  conftituents  with  fpecious  pro- 
mifes  of  obeying  their  inftru6lions  ;  but  they  would 
render  them  effential  fervices,  by  preferring  their 
real  intereft  to  their  unmerited  applaufe,*  Their 
dome/lie  frugality  would  be  the  fureft  indication  of 
their  attention  to  public  oeconomy  -,    the  integrity 
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of  their  private  charaders,  the  teft  of  their  unzC- 
,  fedted  zeal  for  reformation ;  and  that  upright 
firmnefs,  which  difdains  to  obtain  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment by  corrupting  their  conftituents,  would  af- 
ford a  convincing  proof  of  their  real  patriotifm^ 

Nothing  is  more  com.mon  than  to  hear  ele6lors, 
who  appreciate  their  vote  as  they  do  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  traffic,  complain  of  the  venality  of  their 
reprefentatives,  and  the  general  corruption  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  thefe  complainants  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  a  man  of  honefl  principles 
could  not  poflibly  be  a  proper  objedl  of  ibeir 
choice ;  and  that  the  candidate,  who  gives  the 
highefl  bribe,  has  no  other  defign  but  to  fell  his 
purchafe  to  the  bed  advantage ;  and  is,  befides, 
xkit  fit  left  reprefentative  they  could  poflibly  choofe, 
as  he  not  only  is  ready  at  all  times  to  obey  their 
inflrudions,  but  to  follow  their  example. 

The  conllitution,  which  vefls  in  the  body  of 
eledors  the  important  privilege  of  appointing  de- 
legates to  reprefent  the  commons  of  Great-Britain 
in  Parliament,  makes  them  the  guardians  of  their 
own  and  the  nation's  liberty;  and  confequently 
leaves  them  the  alternative,  of  difcharging  this 
facred  trull  with  fidelity  or  of  abufing  it,  though  ix. 
manifeftly  intimates  its  confidence  that  the  former 

win 
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will  be   their  choice.      On  the   liability  of  this 

confidence  the  welfare    of  the  people  mud  ulti- 
mately depend  ^  its  violation,  in  the  leaft  inflance, 
would  proportionably  weaken,  and  its  lofs  entire- 
ly deftroy,  the  Conftitution ;  the  form  might  re- 
main, but  the  animating  principle  would  be  ex- 
tind,  and  the  corruption  of  the  beft  would  gene- 
rate the  worft  government  that   the  invention  of 
man  could  produce.  If  ever  that  fatal  period  fhould 
arrive,    in   which  the   national  fenfe   of  honour 
and   virtue,    once  the    glorious  characSteriftic  of 
Britons,  fliould  be  abforbed  in  luxury,  avarice, 
profligacy,    and  venality,  that   confidence,    which 
is  the  vital  principle  of  liberty,  which  combines 
the  whole  community  in  one  firm  united  compacSl, 
and  afcends,  in  jufl  gradation,  from  the  people  to 
their  Reprefentatives,  and  from  them  to  the  Sove- 
reign, would  be  intirely  withdrawn.     The  merce- 
nary motive  of  felf-intereft,  equally  fordid  in  its 
defires,    and   impotent  in  its  attempts  to  attain 
them,  would  be  the  univerfal  a6luating  principle. 

*^  At  length  corruption,  like  a  gen'ral  flood, 
"  So  long  by  watchful  Minifters  withflood, 
"  Would  deluge  all."—  Pope. 

Every    barrier,  ere61;ed   by  the  wifdom  of  our 

virtuous  anceflors  for  the  ftcurity  of  our  freedom, 
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tvould  be  occupied  by  this  invincible  enemy  -,  and, 
to  complete  our  humiliation  and 'ignominy,  ty- 
ranny would  aflijme  the  form^,  and  wear  the  malic, 
of  liberty.  The  boafled  privilege  of  eledion 
v/ould  become  a  mofb  infamous  and  iniquitous 
job  ;  '  venal  conftituents  would  choofe  corrupt 
Reprefentatives ;  one  principle  would  adluate  mi- 
norities, majorities,  and  miniflers ;  the  King  and 
the  people  would  be  held  in  bondage  by  their  fer- 
vants ;  and,  though  all  the  forms  of  the  antient 
Conflitution  would  be  politically  and  pun6i:ually 
obferved,  it  would  be  evident,  to  every  nation  in 
Europe,  that  the  Government  of  England  was 
veiled  in  xhtjtrongeji and  firmeji  Coalition! 

When  a  general  profligacy  and  diflblutenefs  of 
manners  prevail,  all  attempts  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  corruption  by  moral  obligations  will  but  in- 
creafe  the  evil.  What  purpofe  does  the  oath 
againfl  bribery  at  ele6lions  ferve,  but  to  perjure 
the  buljc  of  the  eledors  ?  Is  it  pofTible  to  devife 
any  furer  means,  to  render  this  moil  folemn  appeal 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  than  the 
indifference,  the  frequency,  and,  in  this  particu^ 
lar  inflance  of  contefled  eledions,  the  manifefl  ah- 
furdity,  of  adminiftering  it,  when  all  the  parties 
concerned  are  well  aflured  it  is,  in  many  inflan- 
rcs,  tendere;!  only  to  be  violated  ? 

The 


The  wit  of  man  cannot  invent  a  more  certain 
and  extenfive  mode,  of  difTeminating  corruption 
and  vice  among  the  people,  than  the  various 
manoeuvres,  pra6lifed  at  contefled  elections  for 
populous  boroughs,  have  produced ;  nor  can  any 
thing,  in  a  political  light,  (fuppofing  religion  in- 
tirely  out  of  the  queftion,)  be  more  detrimental 
to  a  nation,  than  the  infamous  and  indifcriminate 
abolition  of  all  order,  decency,  truth,  and  fobrie- 
ty^  during  thefe  intervals  of  popular  phrenly. 

Whatever  opinions  the  falhionable  philofophy^ 
or  (to  fpeak  m.ore  properly)  impiety ^  of  the  times 
may  inculcate,  there  is  no  truth  more  certain, 
than  that  the  well-being  of  a  free  flate  depends  on 
the  virtue  of  the  people.  This  is  not  mere  mat- 
ter of  opinion  -,  it  is  afa6t  indifputably  proved  by 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  Iliftory  in  all 
countries  and  ages.  Yet  how  little  attention  does 
it  appear  to  claim  in  the  moil  free  and  enlightened 
•  nation  in  the  world  ?  Virtue,  morality,  and 
confcience,  the  flrongeft  incentives  by  which  a  ra- 
tional being  can  poITibly  be  influenced  to  great 
and  good  anions,  are  held  in  open  derifion  by 
thofe  who  occupy  the  higher  ranks  of  the  com- 
IHLiunity,  and  to  whom  the  vulgar  (whofe  manners 
and  principles  are  formed  by  imitation)  look  up 

for 
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for  examples.  When  they  fee  the  nobleft  princi- 
ples of  the  human  foul  ridiculed  and  contemned, 
while  fuccefsful  fraud  is  admired,  and  triumphant 
villany  applauded,  by  thofe  whom  they  confider 
as  their  fuperiors  in  abilities,  becaufe  they  are  fo  in 
fta^tion,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  furprife  that  they  are 
proportionably  difTolute,  unprincipled,  and  cor- 
rupt ? 

Religion  and  Patriotifm  having  been  too  often 
aflumed,  by  fpecious  hypocrites,  for  the  worft  of 
purpofes,    and   contemptuoufly   difcarded    when 
tlie  dcfign  has  been  accompliflied,  the  multitude, 
judging  merely  by  exterior  appearances,  conclude 
the  former  to  be  an  impofture,   and  the  latter  a 
farce- 
Exempt'  from  the  contagious  influence  of  bad 
example,  and  the  various  incentives  to  vice  from 
which  their  fituation  and  habits  of  living  equally 
lecure  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  dill 
retain  much  of  their  antient   fimplicity,  virtue, 
equality,  and  independence.     To  themy  many  of 
tht  crimes  and  miferies  incident  to  the  lower  order 
of  the  people  in  large  manufaduring  and  corpo- 
rate towns,  and  which  abound  in  the  Metropolis, 
are  fcarcely  known,  even  by  report.     The  pea- 
fant,  whofe  happy  lot  places  him  at  a  diftance 
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from  thefe  fcenes  of  iniquity  and  corruption,  has 
lio  idea  of  that  comprehenfive  fyftem  of  robbery 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  fivindling^ 
even  the  more  daring,  but  lefs  injurious,  attempts 
of  pickpockets,  houfebreakers,  and  highwaymen^ 
which  in  London  fupply  the  newlpapers  with  arti- 
cles of  daily  intelligence,  are  fpoken  of^  in  the 
country,  as  extraordinary  occurrences. 

The  hufbandman,  who  earns  his  bread  by  his 
daily  labour,  has  not  leifure  for  debauchery,  nor 
appetite  for  luxury.  His  days,  months,  and 
years,  pafs  in  a  regular  fuccelTion  of  labour  and 
reft,  which  fills  at  once  the  meafure  of  his  time 
and  the  extent  of  his  ideas.  The  dawn  of  day 
calls  him  forth  to  work  ;  the  return  of  evening 
invites  him  to  repofe.  Deriving  from  his  falutary 
and  a6live  employment  all  the  real  comforts  of 
life,  he  docs  not  even  beftow  a  thought  on  its  fu- 
perfluities.  ElelTed  with  a  fluih  of  health  and 
**  firmnefs  of  nerve  "  unknown  to  the  ^^  unwafhed 
^*  artificer,"  the  immured  mechanic,  or  the  ema^- 
ciated  manufa6lurer,  he  enjoys  his  plain  and 
wholefome  meal  with  a  relilh  which  the  higheft. re- 
finements of  luxury  cannot  give.  When,  wearied 
with  the  toil  of  the  day,  he  is  rewarded  v/ith  the 
comfort  of  found,  uninterrupted,  fleep.  Yet  think 
not,  ye  proud  and  pampered  minions  of  formne ! 

who 
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wha  cad  an  eye  of  fupercilious  difdain  on  this 
liumble  tenant  of  the  fhade,  whom  you  at  once 
envy  and  defpife,  that  you  are  his  fuperiors  in  that 
impartial  eftimate  which  reafon  and  philofophy 
inake  oimariy  abflradted  from  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumflances  of  rank  and  fortune,  on  which  human 
vanity  fets  fo  high  a  value,  though  they  are,  in 
reality,  only  eftimable  when  their  pofTellbrs  make 
a  proper  application  of  them,  and  defpicable 
when  abufed. 

You  fay  the  happinefs  of  the  peafant  is  founded 
in  his  infenfibility.  But  are  you  fure  he  is  that 
ftupid  being  you  fuppofe  him  ?  You  pretend  to 
pofiefs  the  mofl  refined  fufceptibility,  and  the 
Urongefl  powers  of  reafon  ;  you  aflert  that  your 
ideas  of  felicity  are  elegant,  diverfified,  exalted, 
and  extenlive  :  yet,  with  this  fuperior  excellence 
of  intelledlual  capacity,  your  defires  are  ignoble 
and  infatiable,  your  pleafures  fordid  and  delufive, 
your  expedlations  vain  and  abortive.  The  /m- 
iahility  of  your  inordinate  pafTions,  (which  you 
midake  for  lenfibility,)  continually  demanding 
gratifications  which  human  nature  cannot  give, 
makes  you  miferable  when  you  allow  yourfclves 
to  think  ;  and  you  therefore  wifely  conclude,  that 

your   fuperior  underflanding  is  the  caufe  of  your 

unhappinefs^ 
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mihap.pineii,  and   that  the  peafant  derives  his  fe- 
licity from  his  ignorance. 

But  in  this  you  are  greatly  deceived.  Nature 
does  for  him  what  philofophy  and  refle61:ion  ought 
to  do  for  you.  It  teaches  him,  that  moderation  is 
the  boundary  cf  human  felicity  ;  it  gives  him  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  fenfibility  fully  to  enjoy  the  hap- 
pin^fs  within  his  reach,  and  of  reafon  to  be  con- 
tent with  that  enjoyment.  He  has  pleafures  and 
defires,  but  they  exceed  not  the  poffibility  of  gra- 
tification ;  and  on  this  bafis  ftands  his  happinefs. 
In  youth,  the  highefb  obje6l  of  his  ambition  is  to 
excel  in  the  labours  of  the  field  or  in  the  fports  of 
tlie  green  ;  to  bear  away  the  prize  due  to  fuperior 
fl<:ill,  ftrength,  or  agility,  gives  him  more  heart- 
felt fatisfa6lion  than  vi-florious  heroes  derive  from 
trophies  ftained  with  flaughter,  and  laurels  blafled 
with  envy.  He  is  equally  exempt  from  this  mean 
and  corroding  palTion,  and  from  the  care,  the 
anxiety,  the  inquietude,  and  the  difguft,  which 
mix  them.felves  with  the  pleallires  of  the  debau- 
chee. He  knows  no  gratification  fuperior  to  that 
of  fcledting  the  objcd  his  heart  approves,  of  de- 
monftrating  his  fincere  and  ardent  alFedlion  for  her 
in  numberlefs  different  ways  eqiialiy  fimple  and 
engaging  ;  he  attends  her  to  fcenes  of  rural  recre- 
ation ;    his   difinterefted  regard  is  returned  with 
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equal  fincerity  -,  wealth  and  pride,  thofe  enemies 
to  human  felicity,  raife  no  obftacles  to  their  hum- 
ble nuptials ;  and  the  happy  couple,  obtaining 
each  a. faithful  partner  and  induftrious  hdpmats 
for  life,  enjoy  the  exknt  of  their  wifhes.  If 
blefled  with  a  hardy  and  healthful  offspring,  it  is 
no  lefs  the  bufinefs  than  the  fleafure  of  their  riper 
years  to  fupply  them  with  plain  and  wholefome  di- 
et ;  with  neat,  though  homely,  raiment ;  and  to 
teach  them  that  early  induftry  and  fobriety  which 
defends  them  alike  from  the  mifery  of  want  and 
the  dangers  of  affluence.  When  thus  formed  for 
health,  flrength,  and  labour,  to  fee  them  purfue 
the  courfe  in  which  they  have  taught  them,  more 
by  example  than  by  precept,  to  obtain  that  de- 
gree of  calm  contentment  which  nature  liberally 
bellows  on  thofe  whofe  humble  aim  attempts  no 
higher  object,  conftitutes  the  pleafure  and  pride 
of  this  faithful  pair,  when  the  entrance  into  the 
vale  of  years  allows  them  only  to  renew,  in  the 
occupations,  the  diverfions,  and  the  nuptials,  of 
their  children,  the  pleafing  feezes  of  their  youth. 

Such  is,  in  general,  ^*  the  noifelefs  tenor "  of 
ruftic    life;    though  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
there  are   no   examples  pf  idlcnefs,  drunkennefs, 
and  wretchednefs,  even  in  the  country.     Their 
natural  fimpiicity  and  fobriety  of  manners  is  liable 

to 
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i6  temporary  iriterf uption  from  the  events  of  con- 
tefled  ele6lionk ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  they  fuffer 
a  ftill  greater  and  more  permanent  injury  by  being 
embodied  in  Regiments  of  Militia,  and  by  the 
various  encampments,  which  sire  not  the  lead  evils 
that  necejfarily  accompany  this  feverefl  fcourge 
^nd  difgrace  of  mankind.  Nor  does  their  virtue 
fuffer  alone  ;  their  liberty  receives  a  ftili  deeper 
wound  by  the  iniquitous  and  tyrannical  mode  of 
impreffing ;  and,  while  the  induftrious  and  re- 
luctant hufbandmen  are  thus  dragged,  like  fheep, 
to  the  flaughter^  their  helplefs  wives  and  chiFdren, 
bereft  of  their  fupport,  are  involved  in  penury, 
mifery,  and  defpair  !  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  but 
temporary  and  partial  evils ;  yet  they  are  grie* 
vous  in  their  duration,  ruinous  in  their  extent^ 
and  dreadful  in  their  confequences.  NeceiFity, 
'^  the  tyrant's  plea,'*  has  often  been  urged  by 
(iatefmen  in  extenuation  of  this  difgraceful  me- 
thod of  manning  our  fleets,  and  in  excufe  for  the 
complicated  calamities  of  war!  Grave  politi- 
cians have  not  been  wanting  to  fuggeft  the  expe- 
diency of  a  nation  (never  overburdened  with  inha- 
bitants, and  abounding  with  extenfive  trails  of 
fertile,  though  uncultivated,  land)  planting  Co- 
lonies in  diftant  regions  to  drain  away  her  moft 
ufeful  fubjeds,  exhaufting  her  wealth  and  ftrength 
in  maintaining  and  defending  thefe  Colonies,  en- 
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gaging  in  the  mod  ruinous  and  ddlrudlive  wars^ 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  eftablifh  their 
power  and  accelerate  their  independence  !  No- 
thing furely  ^asrequifite,  to  render  abfurdity  fyf- 
tematical^  but  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  new 
war,  with  the  combined  flrength  of  foreign  ene- 
mies and  revolted  fubjecfls,  to  preferve  that  alle- 
giance we  had  fo  long  and  fo  fatally  been  labouring 
to  deftroy. 

Gn  the  eve  of  a  victory,*  equally  glorious  and 
coaiplete,  over  the  moft  formidable  enemy  of  the 
confederacy,  and  of  fatchievements  which  Hifto- 
ry  will  record  to  the  honour  of  Britain  and  the  dif- 
grace  of  France  and  Spain,  to  conclude  a  peace, 
by  which  independence,  a^cquired  by  ingratitude, 
injuflice,  and  rebellion,  was  rewarded  with  a  gra- 
tuitous extent  of  territory,  no  lefs  unmerited 
than  unexpected,  may  appear,  to  rmny/uperfcial 
politicians,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  undeviating 
confiilcncy  and  perfeverance  in  error. 

But,  on  a  more  attentive  confideration,  tlie  ve- 
ry circumflanccs,  which  expofe  this  peace  to  fuch 
hafly  cenfure,  will  demonflrate  the  meafure  to 
have  proceeded  from,  -a  profoundnefs  of  policy  for 

which 
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which  the  Britlfti  Cabinet  is  not,  in  general,  re- 
markably diftinguiftied.     The  lofs  of  6ur  C61o- 
nies,  the  danger  which  threatened  our  Eaf!ern 
poflefTions  from  foreign  invafion  and  inteftine  con- 
vulfions,  the  alarming  ftate  of  our  finances,  the 
formidable  combination  of  our  enemies,    whofe 
,naval  force  (particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch) 
would  foon   have   increafed  to  a  degree   beyond 
our  utmoft  exertions  to  have  oppofed  with  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs,  concur  to  prove,  that  peace  was 
abfolutely  necelTary  to  our  exiflence  as  a  people. 
To  fheath  the  fword  in  the  moment  of  vidory  was 
perhaps  the  fureft  means  to  preferve  the  honour  of 
Britain. 

The  extent  of  boundary,  which  v/as  liberaliy 
annexed  to  the  declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, was  a  gift  of  a  very  equivocal  nature. 
Perhaps,  when  unfolded  by  the  hand  of  time, 
they  may  both  be  found  to  relcmble  that  fatal 
prefent  with  which,  Mythology  informs  us,  the 
rebellion  of  Prometheus  v/as  rewarded  by  the 
Gods.  Such  was  the  favour  France  granted  us 
by  the  ceflian  of  Canada,  which  we  purchafed  at 
the  moderate  price  of  70  Millions  !  There  is  lit- 
tle reafon  to  doubt  but  t;he  penetration  of  the 
French  Cabinet  forcfaw  the  confequences  which 
have  refulted  from  the  infidious  prefent.    , 

In 


In  making  tht  hte  peace,  our  Miniftry  appear 
to  have  been  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  recei- 
vmg  inftrudicm  from  an  enemy.  By  a  refinement 
in  political  vengeance,  they  will  not  only  Caufe 
the  Americans  to  inflidt  on  themfelves  the  punifli- 
ment  dueto  their  perfidious  ingratitude, "  by  grants 
^ingthem  their  will,"  but  they  will  increafe  the  fe- 
verity  of  their  chaftifement  by  exceeding  the  11- 
nnits  of  their  expeftation. 

i*  The  very  Devil  could  not  nirfe  them  better.*' 

Shakspeare. 

Without  recurring  to  the  memorable  example 
of  Rome,  the  Hiftory  of  Britain,  in  the  prefenf 
Century,  fufBciently  proves,  that  extent  of  Em- 
pire is  deitru6live  to  the  well-being  of  free  Go- 
vernment, which  it  equally  tends  to  weaken  and 
difunite.  If  its  efFe6l  is  the  introdu6lion  of  divifions 
and  anarchy  into  States  which  have  been  long  and 
firmly  eflablifhed,  how  much  more  ftrong  and  fa^ 
tal  mull  be  its  influence  on  the  infant  Republics 
of  North  America,  where  no  fettled  fyflem  of  go- 
vernment is-  yet  formed,  and  where  feparate  and 
jarring  interefts  adminiftcr  continual  fubjedts  of 
contention  ?  Independence  alo^e  would  have 
been  fufHcient  to  perpetuate  difunion  ;  but  a  parti* 
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iion  of  extcnfive  territories  muft  foon  colled  the 
latent  embers  of  civil  difcord,  and  blow  them  to  a 
flame ! 

Even  if  It  could  pofTibly  b^e  fuppofed,  that  their 
different  claims  could  be  amicably  adjufted,  how 
are  they  to  people,  cultivate,  and  defend,  an  ex- 
tenfive  tra6t  of  country,  environed  by  nations  of 
warlike  and  hoftile  Indians,  and  fubjedl  to  the  in*, 
vafion  of  the  Spaniards,  whofe  hatred  of  the  An- 
glo-Americans is  no  lefs  implacable  ? 

Thus  ends  the  third  war,  produced,  by  our 
conne6lion  with  America,  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  from  thefe  wars  have  proceeded  our 
enormous  national  debt  and  accumulated  burden 
of  taxes,  at  the  fame  time  diat  they  have  accele- 
rated and  extended  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and 
profufion  among  the  great,  of  mifery  and  penury 
among  the  poor,  and  of  a  general  corruption  of 
principle  and  depravity  of  manners,  which,  if  not 
fpeedily  and  radically  reformed,  muft  terminate  in 
the  moil  dreadful  confequences. 

The  Metropolis  and  its  populous  and  increafing 
fuburbs,  which  together  contain,  on  a  moderate 
computation,  ont  eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great-Britain,  experience  the  moft  fevere  and  un- 
remitting 
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remitting  influence  of  thefe  complicated  evils.  — 
There,  as  in  a  common  center,  the  extremes  of 
opulence  and  penuiy,  of  licentioufnefs  and  op- 
prefTion,  of  fplendour  and  wretchednefs,  unite. — 
There,  human  nature  appears  in  its  moft  exalted 
ftate  of  grandeur,  and  in  its  lowed  depth  of  mife- 
ry.  There,  too,  even  the  enemies  of  Britain 
mufl  allow,  the  fublimefl  virtues  are  contrafted 
with  the  vilefl  crimes  j  and  the  mqft  dignified  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  77toJl  exemplary  cjiaradters. — 
The  praife,  which  flattery  indifcriminately  lavifhes 
on  the  pofTeflbrs  of  a  throne,  cannot,  ;;;  Britain, 
even  at  this  time  of  national  degeneracy,  exceed 
the  bounds  of  truth. 

Before  we  turn  from  this  bright  profpe(^  to  the 
gloomy  fhades  which  the  pi^lure  of  the  Metropo- 
lis exhibits,  let  us  view  It  in  its  moft  favourable 
light,  and  applaud  what  all  muft  admire,  while 
ve  cenfure,  and  endeavour  to  fuggeft  the  means 
of  redifying,  errors,  and  reforming  abufes,  which 
none  can  approve. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  Conceive  a  more  mag- 
nificent or  delightful  profpeft  than  London,  on 
its  firft  appearance,  would  afford  to  a  benevolent 
and  contemplative  man^  who,  having  lived  in  a 
flate  of  retirement,  fhould  have  formed  an  idea  of 
this  firft  City  in  the  world  (for  fo,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections. 
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perfedions.  It  certainly  is)  only  from  reading  or 
converfation. 

How  pleafing  muft  be  his  fenfations,  when  he 
furveys  the  beautiful  and  capacious  Thanaes, 
adorned  with  elegant  and  commodious  bridges, 
and  crouded  with  Ships  of  various  nations^  and 
contemplates  the  unremitted  flood  of  wealth, 
which,  even  in  times  of  war  and  national  diftrefs, 
it  pours  into  the  bofom  of  its  unrivalled  Capital ! 
Let  us  attend  him  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where 
Commerce  afTembles  her  induflrious  votaries  from 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  globe.  Thence 
let  us  proceed  with  him  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  the  elegance  and  convenience  which  are  uni- 
ted in  this  noble  fl:ru6lure,  though  juflly  intitled 
to  praife,  are  the  mod  inconfiderable  objedls  of  re- 
gard ',  even  the  regularity  and  dilpatch,  with  which 
the  national  bufinefs  is  there  tranfadted,  finks  in 
the  comparifon  with  that  idea  of  opulence  and  fe- 
curity  which  muft  ftrike  his  mind,  when  he  re- 
fie6ts,  that  "  a  Company  of  Bankers"  Ihould  not 
only  polTefs  thefe  fuperior  advantages,  but  fhould 
fupport  the  credit  of  a  mighty  Empire  unfullied, 
though  her  Debts  exceed  the  enormous  fum  of 
Jwo  hundred  and  forty  Millions ! 
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Hi's  attention  will  next  be  attracl:ed  by  the -vari- 
ety of  public  edifices,  ere6led  for  the  fervice  of  re- 
ligion, of  government,,  and  of  public  amufementj^ 
many  of  them  magnificent  and  elegant  in  a  high 
degree.  Thofe  ^ble  and  commodious  buildings,, 
dedicated  to  public  Charity^  cannot  fail  to  excite 
an  involuntary  tranfport  of  joy,  admiration,  and 
applaufe.  Nor  does  the  Capital  lefs  excel  in  the 
regularity  and  fymmetry  of  domeftic  architedtire, 
and  the  inedimable  advantages  of  watering, 
lighting,  and  paving;  which,  combined,  are  ex- 
clufively  her  own.  When  the  Capitals  of  other 
European  Nations  are  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  or  at  beft  but  partially  enlightened,  Lon- 
don Ihines  with  unrivalled  fplendour.  Every 
avenm  to  the  Metropolis  of  Britain,  for  Miles 
round,  is  illuminated  !  nor  can  any  appearance  be 
more  aftonifhing  and  pleafing  to  a  ftranger,  than^ 
that  which  the  iong,  capacious,  and  regular^ 
ilreets,  and  magnificent  fquares,  at  the  welt  end 
of  the  Town,  every  evening  difplay  \  and,  in- 
many  ftreets,  the  effed  of  the  lamps  is  heighten- 
ed by  the  dazzhng  luftrc  of  the  fhops>  abounding 
with  a  profufion  of  all  thofe  articles  which  the  ne- 
celTity  of  human  nature  can  requii*e,  or  its  high- 
efl  luxury  demand  ! 


It 
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It  IS  natural  to  fiippofe  our  reclufe  philofopher 
(having  thus  tranfiently  viewed  the  exterior  gran- 
deur of  London)  would  be  curious  to  fee  if  the 
fame  appearance  of  elegance  and  fplendour, 
though  on  a  more  contraded  feale,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  houfes  of  its  moft  opulent  inhabitants. 
Invited  by  the  numerous  train  of  carriages  which 
attend  at  the  door,  the  throng  of  fplendld  vifitors 
that  enter,  and  the  founds  of  joy  and  harmony 
which  are  heard  from  within,  he  relies  on  the  fa- 
med hofpitality  of  Britifh  manners  to  ^xcufe  his 
intrufion. 

Pafiing  through  feveral  iX)oms,  adorned  with  the 
rnoft  coftiy  furniture  and  elegant  paintings,  he 
-enters  the  grand  falloon,  illuminated  with  wax,  ta- 
pers fufpended  in  luftres  of  the  higheft  workman- 
fhip,  and  refieding  colours  equal  to  the  brightefl 
diamond.  He  beholds  a  numerous  and  well- 
idrefled  alTembly,  whofe  attention  feems,  in  fome 
meafure,  engaged  by  a  concert,  which  intirely 
engrofles  his  own.  He  hears  the  nobleft  compo- 
fitlons  of  mufic  executed  in  a  flyle  which  only  die 
beft  performers  can  reach,  and- is  "all  ear'*  till 
the  fublime  entertp^nmxent  concludes.  The  con- 
cert is  fucceeded  by  a  Ball,  in  which  the  miatch- 
Icfs  beauty  of  the  Britifh  fair  is  heightened  by  the 
F  2  eleganc(t 
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elegance  of  drefs,  the  blaze  of  jewels,  and  the 
more  attra6live  and  natural  charms  of  placid 
countenances  and  graceful  motion.  When  the 
dance  has  continued  till  pleafure  approaches  the 
confines  of  fatiety  and  fatigue,  a  new  fcene  of 
luxury  is  difplayed,  and  the  company  are  feated 
at  a  table  fpread  with  a  profufion  of  the  choiceil: 
and  mofl  coftly  delicacies  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chafe  or  appetite  defire. 

Such  are  the  fcenes  which  our  Philofopher 
may,  without  the  leaft  violation  of  probability, 
be  fuppofed  to  behold,  in  London,  when  the 
ocean  whitens  with  the  furious  ftorm,  when  the 
driving  fnow  and  rattling  hail  "  beat  dark  Decem- 
^^  ber,"  and  the  gloom  of  night  adds  horror  to 
the  black,  inclement,  reign  of  winter.  Muft  he  not 
then  hlejs  that  happy  refinement  of  focial  life, 
that  uncommon  exertion  of  human  genius,  which 
can  thus  create  a  terreftrial  paradife  amidft  the  war 
of  elements  ?  Muft  he  not  entertain  the  moft  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  wealth,  the  fplendour,  the  /?/i- 
city^  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  favoured  Me- 
tropolis enjoy  ?  He  will  probably  carry  thefe  re^ 
fledlions  with  him  from  the  manfion  where  he  has 
been  thus  magnificently  entertained  j  but  he  can- 
not form  a  true  eftimate  of  the  comparative  hap- 
pinefs  aud  mifeiy  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 

froiT^ 
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from  this  partial  view.  Hitherto  he  has  onlyfeeit 
its  bright  fide  ;  let  him  quit  the  houfe  of  joy  and 
feflivity  for  the  ftreet,  and  he  will  meet  with  ob- 
jeds  to  excite  far  different  ideas. 

There  ftand  the  pallid,  emaciated,  children  of 
poverty,  fhivering  at  the  wintry  blaft,  many  of 
whom  feel  the  complicated  evils  of  hunger,  cold, 
and  pain,  and  whofe  appearance  too  plainly  indi- 
cates  this  fad  "  variety  of  wretchednefs/'  In  thii 
deplorable  comm.unity  of  human  mifery,  many 
of  all  ages,  from  the  tendered  infancy  to  that  en- 
feebled decrepitude  which  approaches  "  the  fecond 
^'"childifhnefs,"  are  to  be  found.  Here  the  har- 
dy veteran  or  mutilated  feaman  becomes  the  me- 
lancholy affociate  of  thofe,  who,  by  accicknts  or 
natural  defeats,  are  affli6led  with  fimilar  calami- 
ties, or  deprived  of  the  light  of  heaven ! 

Look  dovv^n  upon  thefe  thy  children  with  an  eye 
of  mercy,  O  Being  of  beings  !  iand  if,  in  thy  un- 
fathomable wifdom,  thou  feeft  fit  to  afflid  them 
herey  may  they^  be  amply  recompenfed  in  fome 
"  kin2;dom/of  reaibn  to  come  !  " 

Yet,  large  as  is  the  number  of  thofe  real  oh-- 
jedlsv'f  charity  and  compalTion  that  are  condemned 
to  drag  on  a  miferable  exift^nce,  and  to  folicit 

from 
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fir<im  the  humane  tlut  poor  relief,  which  perver fed 
laws,  and  parifti-officers  equally  mercilefs  and  ra- 
pacious, refufe  to  afford,  they  are  few  when  com- 
pared to  the  vicious  and  profligate  fwarm  that  in- 
fell  the  various  flreets  of  this  extenfive  Metropo- 
lis. Among  thefe,  the  mean  and  wily  hypocrites, 
who  conceal  their  idlenels  under  the  cloak  of  pre- 
tended difeafe,  who  caufe  humanity  to  be  ac- 
counted weaknefs,  and  thus  aggravate  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  real  diflrefs,  are  the  mofi:  infamous  and 
contemptible  j  nexf  in  degree  of  guilt  are  the 
numerous  tribe  who  live  by  the  infidious  arts  of 
private  ftealing,  and  the  more  daring  and  de- 
itruclive  attempts  of  open  robbery,  unlefs  they 
add  murder  or  wanton  cruelty  to  lawlefs  violence, 
and  then  they  undoubtedly  claim  the  precedenc^e  in 
villany. 

The  mod  mifchievous^  diough  perhaps  the  leaft 
guilty  in  that  impartial  judgement  which  weighs 
temptations  againll  crirnes,  is  that  numerous  tribe 
of  wretched  females  who  fubfift  by  common  pro- 
Ititution  ;  who  experience  by  turns  the  extremes 
of  luxury  and  poverty,,  and  whofe  bofoms  alter- 
nately heave  with  the  tumultuous  tranfports  of 
pleafure  or  the  agonizing  throbs  of  guilt  and  de- 
fpair  !  Ill-fated  votaries  of  delufive  vice  !  per- 
haps, from  your  earliefl  infancy,  by  parental  vani- 
ty 
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ty  or  folly,  feduced  by  flattery  or  deceived  by 
falfehood,  you  might,  with  proper  education  and 
timely  warning,  have  efcaped  the  fatal  fnarei 
May  the  virtuous  fair,  who  are  the  brighteft  orna- 
ments of  the  human  race,  and  "  heaven's  laft,- 
"  beft,  gift  to  man,"  while  they  are  admonijhed 
by  your  fall,  fpare  their  too  rigid  cenfures  5  let 
them  rather  regard  you  with  an  eye  oi  pity  than 
difdain  j  they  may  be  happy  rhey  efcaped  the  fe- 
vere  conflidl,  but  let  them  not  exult  in  an  imagi- 
nary triumphy  fince,  though  exempt  from  your 
guilt,  they  efcaped  your  trials. 

From  this  tranfient  view  of  the  Ipkndour,  the 
mifery,  and  the  vice,  that  prevail  in  the  Metro- 
polis, in  which  no  objedb  is  intentionally  magnified 
or  diftorted,  it  is  evident  that  the  evil  greatly 
outweighs  the  good  ;  and  that  the  former  is  con- 
tinually increafing,  while  the  latter  is  proportiona- 
bly  diminifhing.  The  luxury  and  extravagance 
of  the  great  do  not  even  tend  to  their  benefit  or 
real  happinefs,  though  the  example  they  hold  forth 
is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  orders  of  the  community,  and  its^ 
confequences  flill  more  pernicious. 

To  effed  a  reformation  of  manners,  or  intro- 
duce a  fyftem  of  virtue  and  ceconomy  among  the 

votaries 
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liy  rafionaldtdu^tion^  is  a  hopelefs  and  chimerical 
attempts  But  the  increafing  numbers  and  accu- 
mulating diftrefs  of  the  poor  am  evils  which,  may 
admit  of  extenuation,  if  not  of  redrefs  ;  the  de- 
predations of  the  public  and  private  plunderer 
may  be  reftrained  ;  the  alarming  progfefs  of  infa- 
my and  proftitution  may  be  impeded. 

But,  before  any  effedual  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied to  thefe  alarming  diilempers  in  the  body  po- 
litic, it  will  be  necefTary  to  inveftigate  their  cau- 
fes ;  and,  as  the  vices  of  the  numerous  Poor^  in 
the  Metropolis  and  its  environs,  are  moll  of  them 
effe^s  necelTarily  refulting  from  their  Wretched- 
nefs,  which  expofes  them  to  temptation,  their 
Idlenefs,  which  renders  them  apt  for  mifchief, 
and  their  Numbers,  which  make  detedlion  diffi- 
cult and  punifhment  precarious,  —  the  cau/es  of 
this  Idlenefs  and  Wretchednefs  will  be  the  firfl 
objedls  of  inquiry. 

The  term  Poor  being  comparative,  and  confe- 
quently  indefinite,  it  is  requifite  to  inform  the 
Reader,  that  it  is  here  intended  to  include,  not 
only  the  common  Beggars,  whofc  obftrufive  pe- 
nury demands  relief  from  every  one  whom  they 
think^will  afford  it,  but  tliat  it  alfo  comprehends 
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yiofe  far  more  numerous,  and,  in  genei*al,  more 
deferving,  obje6ls  of  diftrefsj  whofe  utmoft  efforts 
are  ftarcely  fufficient  to  obtain  a  bare  fubfiftence, 
and  the  ftiii  more  wretched  victims  of  poverty  ^nd 
defpair,  whofe  fufferings  and  complicated  wrongs 
are  concealed  in  the  Ihade  of  obfcurity,  who  fee 
no  end  of  their  mjfery,  no  profped  even  of  miti- 
gation, but  in  the  grave ! 

Were  all  the  fecrct  receffes  of  forrow^  which 
this  overgrown  Capital  contains,  to  be  laid  open  j 
were  the  relentiefs  tyranny  of  mailers  and  miflreiles 
to  thofe  infant  vidlims  whom  parochial  o^conomy 
/ells  to  them  for  Rpprentices,  and  who  endure  eve- 
ry kind  of  oppreffion,  ti  be  made  known  ;  were 
the  more  unnatural  barbarity  of  parents  f  to  their 
innocent,  unoffending,  helplefs^,  offspring,  whom 
they  train  up  to  idlenefs  and  wretchednefs  by  ex- 
ample, or  coniign  to  the  friendly  arms  of  death  hj 
a  lingering  variety  of  torments,  to  be  expofed  to 
public  view,  how  woijld  the  hutrmmty  of  a  j^eoplc, 
no  leis  generous  than  enlightened,  be  fhocked  at 
the  horrid  ipc(5l:acle  ! 

G  That 
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That  hundreds,  (perhaps  thoujands^)  in  this 
populous  City,  are,  at  this  moment,  groaning 
under  the  load  of  thefe  complicated  evils,  is  be- 
yond the  poffibility  of  a  doubt  I  Will  not,  then, 
every  humane  Reader,  nay,  will  not  every  one 
who  regards  the  name  of  Briton,  anxioufly  defirc 
to  know  whence  it  happens,  that,  in  the  moft 
free  nation  under  heaven,  in  the  firft  City  of  the 
World,  thefe  evils  fhould  arife,  continue,  and  in- 
creafe,  and  to  inquire  how  they  are  to  be  re- 
drefled  ? 

However  paradoxical  it  may,  at  firft  fight,  ap- 
pear, it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  prefent 
fydem  of  Poor-Laws,  under  which  near  thi-ee 
Millions  are  annually  raifed  in  England  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and  which 
v/ere  evidently  intended  for  the  wife  and  benevo- 
lent purpofes  of  mitigating  their  diftrefs,  promo- 
ting their  induftry,  preventing  their  vice,  and 
rendering  them  thefe  elTential  benefits  with  as  lit- 
tle inconvenience  as  polTible  to  the  public,  pro- 
duce, in  their  operation,  effecSts  dire6lly  the  reverfe  j 
and  are  themfeives,  both  from  a  fault  in  their  ori- 
ginal conftitution,  and  from  their  mal-admini- 
flration,  one  principal  caufe  of  the  mifery,  idle- 
neis,    and    moral   turpitude,    'ncjj  fo  univerfally 
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prevalent  among  the 'poor,  efpeciaiiy  in  the  Me- 
tropolis. 

By  the  original  conftitution  of  our  Parifh-Laws, 
^very  Parilh  is  obliged  to  nnaintain  the  poor 
which  belong  to  it,  however  diflant  their  refidence 
may  happen  to  be  when  they  become  chargeable  ; 
and  this  is  the  radical  defe6l  from  which  the  nume- 
rous evils  complained  of,  and  many  that  have  not 
yet  been  adverted  to,  evidently  and  necelTarily 
proceed. 

An  appeal  to  fadls,  which  daily  experience 
amply  fupplies,  will  beft  illuflrate  the  truth  of 
the  above  aflertion.  Let  us  firft  fee  how  they 
operate  with  refpeft  to  vagrants,  or  common 
beggars,  whom  the  poor-laws  indifcriminately 
ftigmatize  as\,priminals,  unjuitly  including  age, 
ficknefs,  and  infirmity,  in  the  opprobrium  and 
the  punifhment  due  only  to  the  penury  which  ari- 
fes  from  idkne/s. 

The  ufual  anfwer,  to  the  frequent  applications 
for  charity,  which  every  one  who  walks  the  ftreets 
of  London  meets  with,  is,  ^*  let  your  pariili 
^^  maintain  you,"  or,  "  work  for  your  fubfift- 
'^  ence."  But,  though  this  mav  fre^^uently  be  a 
very  juft  and  pertinent  rebuke  to  the  lazy  and  in- 
G  2  folent 
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folent  mendicant,  it  is  fometimes  a  feverc  wound 
to  keen  fenfibility,  a  heavy  aggravation  of  unme- 
rited fuffering.  A  perfon,  indued  with  common 
hunrianity,  will  therefore  endeavour  to  form  fome 
judgement  relpcding  the  (late  of  the  petitioner ; 
and,  if  he  appear  in  real  diftrefs,  will  rather  in- 
quire the  caufe  of  his  foliciting  afTiftance  than  im- 
perioufly  order  him  to  demand  it  of  thofe,  who 
will,  perhaps,  reje6t  his  humble  fuit  with  the  un- 
feeling and  intolerable  contempt,  which  upftart  in- 
folence  afTumes  from  imaginary  importance. 

The  numerous  tribe  of  beggars  may  he  divided 
into  tzvo  clafles,  which,  though  in  appearance 
they  are  nearly  alike,  differ  widely  in  their  real 
charaders  and  intentions.  The  firll  clafs  includes 
all  thofe  who  folicit  the  contributions  of  the  hu- 
mane becaufe  they  are  incapacitated  from  earning 
their  bread  j  the  fecond  comprehends  all  thofe 
who  affume  the  maik  of  pretended  infirmity  and 
diftrefs  to  conceal  their  idlenefs ;  and  this  is  by  far 
the  moft  numerous.  The  former,  who  beg  from 
necefTity,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expence ;  the  latter,  wha 
make  it  their  choice,  fhould  be  compelled  t6 
abandon  it ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  impolicy  of 
fuffering  any  beggars  is  univerfally  allowed,  and 
the  increafe  of  their  number  in  the  Metropolis  is 
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a  general  fubjed  of  complaint,  it  cannot  l>e  re- 
medied but  by  a  reformation  in  our  parifli-laws, 
which,  by  opprefTing  the  neceflitous  and  encoura- 
ging the  idle  vagrant,  augment  the  number  of 
iotb  claffes. 

So  long  as  a  beggar  can  Juhfijiy  without  being 
burdenfome  to  any  particular  parifh,  he  isfuffered 
to  beg  with  impunity  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  parifh-officers,  whofe  views  extend 
no  farther  than  the  limits  of  their  narrow  diftridbs, 
by  whom  he  is  maintained  ;  but,  the  moment  he  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  chargeable  to  them,  he  is 
regarded  as  a  rivals  who  may  leiTen  their  lliare  of 
the  pariih-provifions.  Their  fenfibility  is  awa- 
kened by  his  increafing  age  or  infirmities,  and 
they  fhew  the  moft  anxious  folicitude  to  prefeive 
the  fmall  remains  of  life  which  want  or  indigence 
may  have  left  him  ;  nodiing  is  more  lliocking  to 
them  than  the  apprehenfions  of  his  dying  —  in 
their  parijh  i  and  fome  have  even  been  fo  anxious, 
to  prevent  a  circumftance  fo  diftrelTing  to  their 
humanity^  that  they  have  exercifed  that  difcre- 
tionary  power  which  the  law  has  intrulled  themi 
with,  in  removing  a  pauper  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  to  fave  themfelves  the  afflidion,  and  their 
parifh  th^  expence,  of  burying  him  !  ! 
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Inftances  of  this  kind  there  ^ave  been,  though, 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  it  is  hoped  they  are 
few.     But  let  us  fuppofe  an  alien  to  their  parifii 
compelled  by    ficknefs  or  infirmity  to   beg  his 
bread,  or  aflc  relief  from  them ;  how  is  his  rea- 
fonable  requeft  received  ?     He  is  ordered  to  feek 
relief  from  his  own  parifh,  which  may  be  perhaps 
four  hundred  Miles  diftant,  or  even  in  a  different 
kingdom,  though  it  is  evident  he  is  unable,  by 
his  utmofl  efforts,  to  reach  the  end  of  the  llreet 
without  afTiftance.     But  the  law  has  provided  him 
a   conveyance ;     a   Magiflrate,    on   application, 
mull  grant  him  a  pa/s.     Will  this,  then,  renew 
his  flrength  ?     Certainly  not ;  but  the  Magiflrate 
is  undoubtedly  better  qualified,  than  the  ignorant 
beggar,  to  determine  whether  he  be  able  to  walk  ; 
and,  if  the  infolent   rafcal  dare  difpute  the  wif- 
dom    of  his    worfhip's   enlightened  judgement. 
Bridewell  is  ready  to  receive  him  !     Real  diftrefs 
is  filent  and  diffident ;    it    feels    its   weaknefs, 
and  crouches  beneath  the  iron  hand  of  opprefTion ; 
thus  fares  it  with  the  unfortunate  Have  of  in- 
vincible poverty  !     Difconfolate  and  abafhed,  he 
ilands  in  the  prefence  of  "  angry  juflice,*'  till  he 
is  difmiffed  with  a  leclure  on  the  clemency  of  his 
judge,  who  permits  him,  this  time,  to  efcape  the 
punifhment  due  to  his  offence,  and  an  admonition 
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to  beware  how  he  tranfgrefTes  the  law,  by  begging, 
in  future.  Tet  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  fub- 
fift  by  charity  or  to  ftarve  5  though  he  may  per- 
haps have  trained  up  a  numerous  offspring  to  ho~ 
neft  induftry,  to  be  ufeful  members  of  that  com- 
munity, by  whofe  unequal  laws,  thus  defpotically 
adminiflered,  he  is  cruelly  opprefTed ;  or,  harder 
ftill,  he  may  behold  his  helplefs  children,  whom 
his  unremitting  labour  had  fupported,  while  his 
health  remained  unimpaired,  doomed  to  expe- 
rience the  hard  lot  of  infant  indigence,  and,  with 
the  faithful  partner  of  his  better  days,  now  com-- 
pelled  to  become  his  wretched  afTociates  in  pover- 
ty !  Far  different  is  the  fate  and  the  diipofition, 
of  the  idle  vagrant,  v/hofe  puniihment  would  fall 
fhort  of  his  guilt  Ihould  he  be  made  to  fuffer  the 
utmoft  feverlty  of  the  law  y  but  begging  is  to  him 
a  profitable  employment ;  he  is  fkilful  in  the  arts 
of  diffimulation  and  evafion  3  and,  confcious  how 
juftly  he  dejerves  puniihment,  he  is  equally  dex- 
trous and  fuccefsful  in  the  means  of  eluding  it.  — 
If  apprehended  in  the  .exercife  of  his  vocation, 
and  brought  before  the  awful  tribunal  ofjuitice^ 
he  can  a(5l  his  part  in  the  farce  with  wonderful 
eafe  and  addrefs,  and  even  make  it  terminate  to 
^is  advantage.  Loud  and  querulous  in  his  la- 
mentations, he  addreffes  the  arbiter  of  juflicc 
"with  a  difmal  tale  of  fidiitious  dlftrefs  5  he  pre- 
tends 
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tends  to  be  incapable  of  labour,  afflicted  with 
diforders,  and  debilitated  by  the  complicated  ills 
of  want  and  ficknefs  ;  though  his  firni-fet  limbs 
and  hale  countenance  (ill  concealed  by  the  moil 
fqualid  and  ragged  attire)  give  the  lie  to  his  af- 
fertions.  "  There  is  nothing  fo  dreadful  to  him" 
(he  fays)  '^  as  being  forced  to  beg  j  and,  if  his 
«  Worfhip  would  be  pleafcd  to  grant  him  a  fajsy 
"  he  would  endeavour  to  crawl  to  his  pari£h, 
"  though  at  themoft  remote^  part  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  and  be  thankful  if  he  could  be  permitted! 
''  to  end  his  days  in  a  workhoufe."  The  humane 
magiftrate  certainly  cannot  refufe  a  requefl  fo 
reafonable  in  itfelf,  and  made  with  fo  mix:h  hu- 
mility ;  he  is  difmifTed  with  commendation,  re- 
ceives his  pafs,  and  ufes  it  as  a  licence  to  heg  in 
places  where  his  face  is  new,  which  was  the  fa- 
vourite object  of  his  wifh  ;  and,  when  he  has  fiif- 
Bciently  gratified  it,  he  returns  to  his  fraternity 
in  the  Metropolis,  to  impoie  on  the  humanity  and 
iaugh  at  the  credulity  of  thofe,  who  maintain 
them,  not  only  in  idlenefs^  but  in  luxury* 

Thus, 

*  TBe  vaf  1005  acctraats  of  the  nofBttmal  rerels  and  fpafts 
«f  beggajs,  at  certain  houfes  of  reiidczvoas  in  different 
parts  of  Londoi^>  ib  fay  as  they  aj-e  warranted  by  faft»  muf! 
jefer  to  this  dafs  of  vagrants;  tkougb  tikcy  furmffi  a.  phsm- 
fele  excufe  for  tbat  avarkioas  dycomfpefkion  -wKic^  jto* 
dently  detersniBes  skever  to  icliri-c  a  cc^saos  beg^r* 
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Thus,  while  the  real  objefts  of  mifery  and 
compafTion  are  opprefied,  the  counterfeits  are  en- 
couraged, and  the  numbers  of  both  are  increafed ; 
nor  is  this  the  worft  efFe6t  our  prefent  impolitic 
fyflem  of  parifh-IaWs  produces ;  it  extends  its 
deftruftive  influence  to  the  children  of  both 
claiTes  of  beggars :  thofe  of  the  indolent,  who 
fupport  themfelves  by  impofing  on  the  generofity, 
are  deftined  to  fubfifl  by  invading  the  property, 
of  the  public  ;  from  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are 
regularly  and  fyftematically  trained  to  that  fpecies 
of  robbery  beft  adapted  to  their  age.  Precept, 
example,  encouragement,  and  inclination,  de- 
vote them  to  the  earlieft  and  moft  dextrous  ex- 
ploits of  puerile  depredation ;  the  infant  pick^ 
pocket,  as  he  advances  to  maturity,  improves  in 
his  profefTion,  and  becomes  an  open,  notorious, 
and  daring,  robber  ;  and  the  penal  laws,  no  lefs 
unequal  and  impolitic  than  the  parochial,  termi- 
nate his  exploits  and  his  exiftence  at  the  Gallows. 
Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  male  oiFspring 
of  the  really  indigent  and  involuntary  beggar,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  vile  afTociates, 
and  ftimulated  by  the  refiftlefs  temptations  of 
hunger,  cold,  and  nakednefs,  fhould  purfue  the 
fame  violent  and  dcftrudive  courfe,  and  exps*-- 
rience  the  fame  deplorable   and   untimely   fate. 

n  The 
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The  lives  of  the  female  children  of  the  common 
beggars  are  equally  abandoned,  more  miferable, 
and  perhaps  more  deftruclive  to  fociety,  than 
thofe  of  the  males  3  fince  they  are  doomed  to  a 
ilate  of  exiftence  in  which  guilt  is  infeparably  uni- 
ted with  mifery  i  to  fuffer  the  infamy,  the  abufe, 
the  difeafes,  the  wants,  the  innumerable  and 
complicated  horrors,  of  the  moft  abje6t  ftate  of 
proftitution  !  A  man  of  common  humanity  can- 
not look  on  infants,  deilined  from  their  birth  to  fo 
fevere  a  fate,  without  feeling  the  moft  tender 
compaffion  for  them,  and  the  moft  anxious  defire 
to  fnatch  them  fromi  perdition.  Surely  that  here- 
ditary patriotifm  and  virtue,  which  are  ftill 
brighter  ornaments  to  the  defcendant  of  the  illuf- 
trious  Chatham  than  his  uncommon  and  univer- 
fally-acknowledged  abilities,  will  induce  him  to 
attempt  a  fpeedy  and  effedtual  reformation  of 
grievances,  fo  alarming  and  fo  diffufive.  The  at- 
tempt is  by  no  means  impra6licable  ;  ftill  lefs  is  it 
beneath  his  notice,  or  difproportionate  to  his 
powers.  It  would  be  the  m.oft  noble,  the  moft 
generous,  exertion  of  patriotifm,  to  refcue  thou- 
fands  from  guilt  and  mifery,  who  are  now  at  once 
theoutcafts  and  the  pefts  of  fociety.  His  efforts, 
in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  would  demand  not  on- 
ly the  applaufe,  but  the  alTiftance,  of  all  who  re- 
.oard  the  welfare  of  mankind  i  and  his  popularity, 

founded 
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founded  on  the  "foiid   bafis  of  virtue  and  truth/ 

could  not  be  fha'ken  or  undermined  by  fadtion, 
but  would  increafe  with  the  induilry,  the  profpe- 
rity,  and  the  happinefs,  of  Britain. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digreflion, 
which  anticipates  the  happy  period  of  reformation, 
and  refume  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  thofe 
evils  which  at  prefent  prevail,  and  are,  daily  in- 
creafing,  among  the  lower  orders  cf  the  people 
in  this  Metropolis. 

From  the  confideration  of  the  111  effects  produ- 
ced by  the  conftitution  and  adminiftration  of  the 
poor-laws,  with  refpeft  to  common  beggars,  it  is 
neceffary  to  examine  their  operation  on  that  part 
of  the  community  whofe  labour  is  in  general  fuf- 
ficient  to  obtain  for  themifelves  and  families  the 
bare  necefTaries  of  life,  though  the  cafual  inter- 
ruption to  which  it  is  liable,  from  ficknefs,  from 
inclemency  of  feafons,  or  from  other  incidental 
caufes,  immediately  reduces  them  to  a  ftate  of  ac- 
tual want,  and  obliges  them  to  afk  for  relief.  — 
Let  us  firll  fuppofe  that  this  circumftance  happens 
in  a  pariih  near  that  to  which  they  belong,  or 
even  in  that,  which  is  certainly  the  moft  favoura- 
ble for. the  pauper.  He  applies,  then,  to  his  own 
pariili-oflicers  i  he  reprefents  the  caufe  of  his- pre- 
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fent  atpplication  j  he  is  fober  and  induftrious  ;  but 
he  has  a  numerous  family,  and  he  cannot,  at  -pre- 
Jenty  get  any  employment  j  to  add  to  his  diftrefs, 
his  wife  is  on  a  fick  bed,  he  is  ill  himfelf,  and  his 
children  are  incapable  of  earning  any  thing,  or 
even  of  taking  care  of  themfelves.  The  parifli- 
officers  tell  him,  their  rates  are  already  fo  bur- 
denfome,  the  utmofi:  they  can  do  is  to  allow  him 
IS.  6d.  or  at  moil  two  (hillings,  per  week,  or 
take  his  wife  a^pd  children  into  the  workhoufe  till 
he  can  get  employment.  If  he  accepts  this 
weekly  pittance,  (which  is  totally  infufficient  to 
keep  one  third  of  his  family  from  ftarving,)  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  provide  the  lead  fpark  of  fire  to 
warm  them  in  the  moft  inclemiCnt  fealbn,  or  to  afford 
the  fmallefl  afTiftance  to  his  faithful  helpmate  ;  all 
he  can  do  13,  to  attempt  fupplying  the  deficiency  of 
the  comimon  neccfTaries  of  life,  by  begging  him- 
felf, (for  we  have  fuppofed  him  honefl  enough  to 
refill  the  temptation,  I  had  almofl  faid  the  extenu^ 
atiofiy  of  theft,)  and  by  fubjedting  his  children  to 
the  fame  hazardous,  and  generally  unprofitable, 
employment,  the  ill  confequences  of  which  have 
already  been  adverted  to.  \{^  of  two  dreadful 
evils,  the  workhoufe  appear  the  lead,  the  many 
unavoidable  harcifnips,  to  which  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily muri:  be  fubjc^led,  by  entering  this  wretched 
afylum  of  poverty  and  diilrefs,  make  it  doubtful 
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whether  he  has  not  made  a  wrong  choice  in  this 
fevere  alternative.  Bis  wife  muil,  in  this  cafe, 
be  removed^  thoi!gh  her  life  fhould  be  hazarded, 
or  even  Jacnjiced ;  if,  by  their  former  induftry, 
they  have  been  able  to  get  a  bed,  or  a  few  articles 
of  houfehoid-goods,  which  they  might  call  their 
own,  thefe  mufl  be  difpofed  of  (however  infignifi- 
C^jnt  the  produce)  to  pay  for  the  arrears  of  lod- 
ging, or  for  debts  incurred  by  illnefs  ;  even  the  im* 
plements  of  his  trade,  or  his  labour,  cannot  be 
preferved  till  he  may  be  again  able  to  make  ufe  of 
them ;  for,  though  he  might  have  fatisfied  even 
the  mod  clamorous  and  unreafonable,  by  promi- 
ling  to  pay  their  demands  by  degrees,  as  opportu-\ 
nity  and  ability  might  be  afforded  him,  his  remo- 
val to  the  workhoufe  effedually  deprives  him  of 
this  refource,  m.iferabk  as  it  is  5  and  his  credi- 
tors, perhaps  nearly  as  poor  as  himfelf,  cannot 
fupport  a  total  lofs.  His  little  property,  then,  is 
gone,  and  the  wretched  family  is  removed  to  the 
workhoufe  y  himfelf  ill,  his  wife  dangeroufly  fo, 
his  children  v/eak  and  helplefs,  from  the  united  ef- 
fedls  of  infancy,  of  hunger,  and  of  cold  !  The 
law,  it  is  confeiTed,  obliges  the  parifh  to  main- 
tain them  j  but  v/hat  reception  are  thefe  objeds  of 
compaffion  likely  to  meet  with,  on  entering  their 
new  habitation  ?  The  parilh-officers,  in  whom, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Veftry,  the  power  of 
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choofing  a  Governor  for  the  workhoufe  is  ulti- 
mately lodged,  have  probably  made  choice  of  a 
mean,  unfeeling,  wretch,   whofe  ftrongeft  recom- 
mendations are  the  mod  abje6l  obfequioufnefs  to 
thofe  above,  and  the  mod  opprefTive  tyranny  to 
thofe   beneath,    him.      Thefe   qualifications  are 
generally  united^    and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  too 
congenial  to  the  difpofitions  and  mercenary  views 
of  mojl-  parilh-ofHcers  to  be  buried  in  obfcurit}\ 
To   m.en,  who   have  at  once  their  appetites  and 
their  avarice  to  gratify,  w^hofe  fyflem  is  to  unite 
profufion  v/ith   parfimony,  to  rob  the  public  by 
their  gluttony,  and  diminifh  the  poor  by  famine, 
there  cannot  poffibly  be  a  more  convenient  inftru- 
m.ent  than  Jucb  a  governor.     His  difpofition  and 
intereft  exadlly  coincide  with  the  views  of  his  maf- 
ters.     To  lefTen  the  number  of  the  poor  in  his 
workhoufe   by   ill  ufage,  to  eafe  the  expence  of 
their  maintenance,  by  curtailing  the  quantity,  and 
debafing  the  quality,  of  their  provifions,  are  the 
maxims  of  his  government ;    and,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  a  moft  happy  expedient  to  gratify 
a  malignant  difpofition,  at  the  fame  time  tliat  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  focial  joys  of 
conviviality ;  fo  that  fuch  governors  and  parlfh- 
officers,      at    their    i^conomical     entertainments, 
may  juftly  be  faid,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  on  a 
different  occafion,  to 
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^^  mingle,  with  the  flowing  bowl, 
^^  The  fead  oireafon  and  the  flow  of  foul." 

But  all  pariih-officers  are  not  alike  naercenary, 
nor  all  governors  of  workhoufes  fraudulent  and 
opprefTive.  There  are  doubtlefs  Jomey  and  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  there  may  be  many.  In  thefe  flations, 
whofe  condud  may  not  only  exempt  them  from 
cenfure,  but  merit  applaufe.  Yet  It  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that,  as  it  is  the  diftingulihing  cha- 
ra6i:eriftic,  it  fhould  be  the  primary  objed,  of  a 
wife  and  free  government,  to  guard  its  fubjefls 
from  every  kind  of  opprefiion,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  all  civil  regulations  will  admit ;  and  that  it  is  to 
little  purpofe  to  limit  the  power  of  the.  Prince,  if 
the  operation  of  a  fubordinate  defpotifm,  miore 
difgraceful  and  more  intolerable,  be  allowed.  If 
the  Legiflature  confider  poverty  as  a  cri?ne,  and 
inflid:  on  the  involuntary  culprits  that  mod  fevere 
pumlhment,  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  (which  is 
the  cafe  with  all  v/ho  are  fubfifted  in  workhoufes,) 
it  furely  ought  to  define  and  controul  the  authority 
of  their  jailors,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  fortuitous 
effeds  of  difpofition  or  caprice  to  determjne  whe- 
ther their  tyranny  (hall  be  mild  or  fevere. 
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feut,  admitting,  in  the  prefent  ii)ftance, ,  the 
diftrefTed  family  fhould  be  placed  under  a  humane 
and  upright  governor  ;  that  the  (ick  parents  are 
treated  with  that  lenity,  and  receive  that  af- 
fiftance,  their  fituation  requires  ;  that  the  chil- 
dren are  fupplied  with  a  proper  allowance  of 
wholefome  food ;  that '  the  tafk  of  wprk  afTigned 
them  is  proportionate  to  their  age  and  their 
jftrength  5  and  that  punilhment  is  only  inflifted  on 
obftinacy  or  idlenefs :  yet,  though  the  poor  have 
not,  in  fuch  inflances,  an  Egyptian  tafk-mafter, 
they  are  "  in  the  houfe  of  bondage ;  "  and,  if  re- 
turning health  permits  this  family  once  more  to 
regain  their  liberty,  how  are  they  to  fubfifl  ?  — 
Deftitute  of  every  neceffary  of  life,  deprived 
even  of  the  implements  of  labour,  from  what 
fource  are  the  imm.ediate  and  urgent  wants  of  na- 
ture to  be  fupplied  ? 

Yet,  fev^re  as  is  their  lot,  they  have  obtained 
relief  from  their  parifh  under  the  mofl  favourable 
circumftances  that  the  prefent  fyftem  of  parifli- 
laws  allows.  How  much  miOre  unfortunate  are 
thofe  who  are  rendered  incapable  of  fuppprting 
themfelves  and  their  families  in  the  parifh  where 
they  have  hitherto  earned  their  bread  ;  and  whofe 
fettlement  is  perhaps  fome  hundreds  of  miles  dif- 
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tant  ?  If  their  incapacity  arife  from  iicknefs,  if 
the  feafon  be  the  moft  inclement,  if  they  have  a 
numerous  train  of  children,  tliey  mlift,  in  fpite  of 
all  thefe  impediments,  be  removed  to  their  parifh, 
or  rather  be  tranfported  from  that  where  they  hap- 
pen to  become  chargeable.  If  there  be,  in  the 
.opinion  of  the  magiftrate,  a  bare  poflibility  of 
their  attempting  to  proceed  on  foot,  they  (like 
the  commbn  beggar)  are  furnifhed  with  a  walking- 
pafs  5  this,  and  the  very  fmail  relief  they  receive 
from  the  feveral  pari  flies  through  which  they 
travel,  aided  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  humane,  are  the  only  afliftances  the  fick 
parents  andhelplefs  infants  can  receive  ^  andfurely 
they  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  hardihips  and 
difficulties  of  their  very  arduous  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney. But,  fliould  they  be  abfolutely  incapable  of 
proceeding  on  foot,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  in 
open  carts  or  waggons,  expofed  to  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  the  feafon  j  and,  if  an  expedient,  fo  in- 
genioufly  adapted  to  the  increafe  of  their  illnefs, 
fliould  produce  that  efFedl,  it  is  confidered,  by  the 
officers  of  the  different  parifhes,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  find  them  carriages,  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
hajiening  their  journey ;  for,  though  humanity 
evidently  points  out  the  neceffity  of  delay,  that 
narrow  policy,  by  which  their  condu6l  is  generally 
actuated,  informs  them,  that   they  mull  on  no 
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account  fuffer  the  pauper  to  die  in  their  parilh,  if 
there  be  a  poffibility  of  avoiding  it,  left  the  ex- 
pence  of  burial  fhould  fall  on  them,  in  cafe  the 
parifli  to  which  he  is  removing  fhould  difpute  the 
fettlement. 

We  will  fuppofe,  however,  (though  the  chan- 
ces are  greatly  againft  it,)  that  the  diftrelTed  fami- 
ly all  furvive  the  hardfliips  to  which  their  removal 
expofes  them,  and  arrive  at  the  place  of  their 
deftination.  They  are  received  into  the  work- 
houfe,  and  treated  as  paupers,  under  fuch  circurrt- 
ftances,  generally  are.  If  the  parents  recover, 
they  muft  leave  their  habitation  as  foon  as  their 
ftrength  permit.  What  then  are  they  to  do  for  a 
fubfiftence  ?  They  are  not  only  deftitute  of  the 
implements  of  labour,  but  the  manufa6hire,  by 
which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  maintain 
tliemfelves  and  their  family,  is  not  carried  on  near 
the  place  to  which  they  have  been  removed,  at  an 
expence,  probably,  far  greater  than  would  have 
fupported  them  through  their  illnefs.  The  only 
method  they  can  purfue,  then,  is  to  leave  their 
children  in  the  workhoufe,  and  obtain  a  pafs  to 
meafure  back,  on  foot,  the  journey  they  have 
been,  with  equal  cruelty  and  improvidence,  com- 
pelled to  undertake. 
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Still  more  fevere  is  the  operation  of  the  Parifh- 
Laws  with  refpedl  to  thofe,  among  the  Poor,  whofe 
place  of  fettiement  is  fubjed:  to  doubt  and  litigation ; 
and  there  are  many  totally  ignorant  of  the  parifh  to 
which  they  belong,  who  can  have  nopoflible  refource 
but  beggings  fince  the  law  affords  them  no  relief  till 
it  can  be  proved  what  parilh  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain them  ;  and  the  onus  prohandi,  thus  arbitrarily 
impofed  on  the  parties  wanting  relief,  may  be, 
and  very  frequently  mujl  be,  an  infuperable  ob- 
je6tion  to  their  obtaining  it.  With  refpe^l  to 
aliens,  children,  idiots,  or  lunatics,  the  abfolute 
impojfibility  of  proving  any  fettiement,  by  oath,  is 
felf-evident ;  though,  it  mufl:  be  allowed,  the  ve- 
ry cirumftances,  which  difqualify  them  from  re- 
ceiving relief,  would  be,  to  the  generous  and  hu- 
mane, the  flrongeft  arguments  for  affording  it. 

With  all  fuch,  the  m.any  hardfhips  which  ne- 
ceffarily  and  inevitably  refult  to  the  poor  from  that 
original  and  capital  defeat  in  our  parochial  jurif- 
prudence,  which  intails  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  on  the  parilh  where  their  fettiement  can  be 
eflablilhed,  and  which  have  been  already  enume- 
rated, cannot  fail  to  have  due  weight.  Though, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  would 
doubtlefs  be  averfe  to  any  alteration  in  the  pre^cnt 
I  2  fyftem. 
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fyftem,  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  the  leafl:  bur- 
denfome  to  the  public  of  any  that  can  be  devifed ; 
but,  if  this  opinion  be  founded  in  error,  and  it 
can  be  proved  that  the   reverje  is  demonftrably 
true,  even  thefe  enemies  to  reformation  muft  give 
up  this  objection,  and  concur  with  the  more  gene- 
rous and  liberal-minded,  though  on  very  different 
principles,  in  admitting  the  expediency  of  a  re- 
form.    The  remedy,  to  the  grievance  here  com- 
plained of,  is  obvious  j  and  would  effeftually  re- 
move the  evils  immediately  refulting  from  it  to 
the  poor,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would,  inftead 
of  increafing,  greatly  diminijhy  the  national  bur- 
den of  their  maintenance,  and  be  productive  of 
effedls  flill  more  beneficial. 

If  every  parifh  were  obliged  to  maintain  the 
poor  that  live  in  it,  whenever  they  became 
chargeable,  all  the  complicated  hardfhips,  which 
have  been  fhewn  to  refult  from  vexatious,  ha- 
zardous, ^and  frequently  inhuman,  removals, 
would  not  only  be  for  ever  abolifhed,  but  the  mofl 
beneficial  confequences  would  enfue  to  the  public 
at  large  from  this  falutary  alteration.  It  would, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  fave  all  thofe  fums  annually 
expended  in  the  litigation  of  fettlements,  and  in 
thofe  removals  by  riding- palTes,  for  which,  be- 
fides  the  fubfiftence  of  the  paupers  on  the  journey, 
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carrkges  and  horfes  are  to  be  provided,  not  only 
for  them,  but  for  the  pari(h~ofHcers  or  conftables 
that  attend  them.  It  would  render  thefe  oilices 
by  far  lefs  troublefome  to  thofe  who  might  be 
cmfirained  to  execute  them  without  any  indireft 
view  to  private  emolument,  and  lefs  lucrative  to 
thofe  of  different  principles.  Another  very  bene- 
ficial confequence,  refulting  from  this  regulation, 
would  be  the  immediate  diminution  of  the  number 
of  beggars ;  fince  thofe,  who,  having  now  m 
fettlement,  or  other  means  of  fupport,  are  obli- 
ged to  fubfift  on  charity,  mufl  be  provided  for  by 
the  parifli  of  their  relidence,  while  the  voluntary 
beggar  would  be  compelled  to  earn  by  labour  that 
livelihood  he  now  obtains  by  impofition  or  by  open 
robbery.  Thus  the  public  might,  in  a  IhorC 
time,  be  intirely  relieved  from  the  vjhole  trihe^  of 
mendicants,  which  are  at  once  a  nuifance,  a  bur- 
den, and  a  difgrace,  to  any  well-regulated  {q^ 
ciety. 

-It  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  fuppofidon, 
that,  in  a  twelvemonth  after  this  regulation^ 
there  would  not  be  a  fingle  beggar  of  the  Jecond 
clafs  in  the  llreets  of  London.  For,  every  pa- 
rifh  being  obliged  to  m^aintain  its  own  poor,  and 
every  inhabitant  being  a  parifhioner,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  firft  effort  of  parochial  oeconom.y  would 
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be  to  permit  no  beggars  to  inhabit  it  who  were 
capable  of  working  for  their  living  ;  and  it  would 
make  them  regard  the  manners  of  the  common 
people  with  the  mod  vigilant  attention,  well 
knowing  that,  if  the  parents  be  idle,  or,  which 
is  ftill  worfe,  if  they  fpend  in  drink  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  by  which  their  families  fhould  be 
fupported,  the  parifh  v/here  they  live  muft  main- 
tain them. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  rapid  and  alarming  in- 
creafe  of  robberies,  in  and  near  the  Metropolis, 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the 
idlenefs  and  immorality  of  the  lower  clafs  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  pro- 
pofed  alteration  of  the  poor-laws  would  operate 
as  an  effeftual  remedy  to  both ;  fince  it  would  be 
no  lefs  the  interell  than  the  duty  of  the  parifh- 
officers  to  encourage  honefty  and  fobriety,  and  to 
reftrain  (if  they  cannot  entirely  eradicate)  the  op- 
pofite  vices. 

But,  it  may  be  faid,  there  is  one  very  ftrong 
objedion  to  this  projefted  amendment  in  our  pa- 
rilh-laws  ;  for  it  would  bear  extremxcly  hard  on 
particular  parifhes,  w^ho  would  find  the  increafe 
of  their  poor,  in  confequence  of  it,  an  intolera- 
ble burden.  This  objedlion  is  obvious  and  forci- 
ble ^ 
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bie  ;  it  would  therefore  be  incumbent  on  the  le- 
giflature,  if  pofTible,  to  remove  it ;  yet,  if  it 
fhould  be  admitted  that  this  cannot  be  effeded,  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  general  good 
would  much  more  than  compenfate  for  the  partial 
evil  y  and,  whenever  this  is  demonftrably  the  fadt, 
the  maxim  of  "  falus  populi  fuprema  lex"  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  adhered  to. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  the  prefent 
objection,  though  the  only  one  of  any  weight  that 
can  be  urged  againft  this  plan  of  reformation,  is, 
by  any  means,  infuperahle.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  expedients  by  which  it  might  be 
obviated :  it  may  be  fufficient  here  to  mention  the 
two  following,  I  ft.  Inftead  of  pafTmg  the  pau- 
per to  the  place  of  his  fettle ment,  when  he  be- 
comes chargeable,  let  him  be  relieved  in  the  pa- 
rifli  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant  ^  and,  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  he  has  in  reality  gained  a  fettle- 
ment  in  fome  diftant  parifh,  let  the  charge  of  re- 
lieving him  be  repaid  by  the  officers  of  the  parilli 
to  which  he  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  expence 
and  inconvenience  of  removals  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  burden  of  relieving  the  pauper 
would  ^f///  fall  ultimately  on  the  parilh  of  his  le- 
gal fettlement,  in  cafe  any  fuch  could  be  proved ; 
and,  if  it   could  not,  the  place  where  he  refides 
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would  be  bound  by  law,  as  it  certainly  is  by  equi- 
ty, to  fupport  him. 

But,  though  this  would,  as  far  as  it  might  ex- 
tend, be  a  very  beneficial  alteration  with  refpe^t 
to  the  poor,  and  a  confiderable  redudlion  of  ex- 
pence  to  the  public,  it  would  ftill  leave  the  former 
cxpofed  to  the  tyranny,  and  the  latter  to  the  pe- 
culation, of  opprefllve  and  rapacious  parilh-offi- 
cers. 

A  mode  of  redrefs,  therefore,  more  effe6hially 
comprehcnfive  and  operative,  which  would  reach 
the  fource  of  the  evils,  and  remedy  every  defeft 
in  our  prefent  fyflem  of  parifh-laws,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  would  obviate  any  material  obje6lion 
to  an  alteration,  is  furely  more  eligible  than  % 
fartial  plan  of  reform. 

Let  it  then  be  fuppofed, 

2dly,  That  the  aggregate  fund  of  the  national 
poor's  rates  fhould  be  colleded  from  the  different 
parifhes  exadly  in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the 
fame  ratio,  that  it  now  is,  or  has  been  on  an  ave- 
rage of  any  given  number  of  years,  (if  that  pre- 
caution lliould  be  thought  eflential  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  due  proportion,)  and  paid  into  the 
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public  treafury,  to  be  expended  in  the  annual 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  in  fuch  a  manner,  and 
by  fuch  perfons,  as  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature 
ihall  appoint.  By  this  means,  a  confiderable  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  to  the  public,  as  the  fcan- 
dalous  and  iniquitous  cuftom  of  parifh-feafls 
would  be  intirely  abolifhed,  and  the  league  of  op- 
prefilon  and  peculation,  which  at  prefent  fubfifls 
between  mercenary  and  tyrannical  parifh-officers 
and  governors  of  workhoufes,  would  be  diflblved. 
Government,  therefore,  would  not  only  be  ena- 
bled, from  the  money  thus  faved,  to  allow  rea- 
fonable  falaries  to  the  perfons  entrufted  with  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  ;  but  the  refi- 
due,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  very  confide- 
rable, might  be  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  fu- 
ture redudion  of  the  rates,  for  building  work- 
houfes  for  the  maintenance  of  children  deferted  or 
ill-treated  by  their  parents,  or  deprived  of  them 
by  the  fentence  of  the  laws  5  or  for  other  purpofes 
of  national  benefit. 

On  a  moderate  calculation,  it  may  be  compu- 
ted, that  at  leafl  one  eighth  part  of  the  immenfe 
fum,  annually  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don and  its  environs  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  is  expended  in  feafting  the  Colledors  and 
their  adherents,    and  other  mifapplications    and 
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impofitions  to  which  the  public  is  liable  ^  for 
heavy  and  arbitrary  fines  are  levied  on  thofe,  who, 
difdaining  to  abet  a  fpecies  of  robbery  they  are 
unable  to  prevent,  refufe  to  ferve  with  fuch  un- 
worthy colleagues.  Pariih-offices  are  ufually  per- 
formed by  a  junto  of  mercenary  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  who,  not  content  with  expending  the 
money,  with  which  they  are  entrufted,  in  their 
luxurious  and  extravagant  entertainments,  make 
it  the  principal  bufinefs  of  thofe  meetings  to  con- 
trive unnecefiary  plans  of  parochial  expence,  of 
which  themfelves  are  to  be  the  projectors,  the 
comptrollers,  the  operators,  and  the  pay  mailers. 

To  thofe,  who  think  this  eftimate  of  parochial 
gluttony  and  impofition  too  high,  the  following 
fa6l,  which  can  be  eftabliflied  by  inconteftible 
evidence,  is  fubmitted  by  way  of  apology.  The 
writer  is  credibly  informed,  that,  in  a  parilh  not 
many  miles  from  London,  the  inhabitants  paid, 
in  the  year  1783,  as  a  compofition  for  repairing 
the  Highways,  upwards  of  1 20L  of  which  fum, 
75I.  v^trt  proved  to  have  been  fpent  in  different 
entertainments,  at  the  fame  time  that  fome  of  the 
roads  in  that  parilli  were  not  only  impaffable,  but 
a  nuifance  to  the  inhabitants  who  had  houfes  con- 
tiguous to  them,  and  who  paid  their  part  of  the 
compofition.     But  then  the  reader  is  requefted  to 
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f emember^  that  thefe  were  not  highways ^  but  by- 
ways 'y  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  the 
Surveyors  would  make  a  mif amplication  of  the 
public  money  by  laying  out  any  part  of  it  in 
mending  them. 

If  to  this  regular  and  wanton  profufion  of  ex- 
pence  are  added  the  incidental  charges  of  remo- 
vals, litigations,  embezzlements,  infolence  of 
colledlors,  all  which  frequently  happen,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  one  fourth  part  of  the 
poor*s  rates  is  diverted  from  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  raifed  ^  and,  while  the  poor,  forwhofe 
maintenance  and  fupport  the  humanity  of  the 
Legiflature  folely  intended  it,  are  thus  bafely  de- 
frauded of  their  right  \  are  conflrained  to  beg,  if 
at  liberty,  or  to  be  imprifoned  if  relieved ;  nay, 
while  they  are  perhaps  publicly  expofed,  by  their 
unjufl:  and  mercilefs  ilewards,  to  be  enjlaved  and 
ftarved  by  proxy  ^  pari  (la  meetings,  jobs,  and 
feafts,  are  multiplied  in  a  rapid  fucceflion.  The 
fhameful  advertifements,  which  frequently  dif- 
grace  our  newfpapers,  offering  the  poor  of  a  whole 
parifh  to  be  maintained  by  contrary  and  inviting 
the  loweft  bidder  to  farm  them,  can  be  confidered 
in  no  better  light,  and  deferve  no  milder  appella* 
tion,  than  is  here  afforded  them. 
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Such  arc  the  confequenccs  refulting  from  a  fyf* 
tern  defedtive  in  its  conftitution,  and  corrupt  in  its 
adminiftration,  by  which,  while  the  poor  are  op- 
prefled,  the  public  is  defrauded.  Thefe  furely 
are  intolerable  grievances,  and  demand  immediate 
and  efFedtual  redrefs  -,  which  might  undoubtedly 
be  obtained,  if  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  the  poor  were  veiled  in  perfons  appointed  by 
the  Legiflature,  and  immediately  accountable  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  public  for  the  difpofal  of 
the  property,  and  the  exercife  of  the  power,  with 
which  they  are  entrufled. 

In  what  manner  this  plan  may  be  mofl  eligibly 
carried  into  execution,  the  wifdom  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  is  certainly  competent  to  de- 
termine. The  urgent  necefTity  of  a  reformation, 
and  the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  the  propofed 
remedy,  are  equally  obvious ;  but  intereft  or  pre- 
judice may  be  apt  to  objed:,  that  it  would  throw 
an  additional  weight  of  power  and  revenue  into 
the  hands  of  government.  That  it  might  do  fo  is 
readily  acknowledged ;  but  does  it  follow  that 
the  meafure  is  therefore  dangerous  and  impolitic  ? 
By  no  means.  It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  an  occafioa 
which  not  barely  juftifies,  but  demands,  that  the 
hands  of  government  iliould  be  ftrengthened,  and 
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Its  authority  forcibly  exerted  ;  fince  it  is  to  effe6l: 
the  purpofe  for  which  alone  the  delegation  of  pow- 
er ^ught  to  be  confided  by  a  free  people  to  their 
governors ,  it  is  to  refcue  the  poor  from  fraud  and 
opprefTion ;  and,  by  refloring  I3er/y  to  that  moil 
refpe6lable  rank  of  the  community,  in  which  the 
llrength,  the  wealth,  the  profperity,  of  a  nation 
ultimately  re  fides,  to  promote  the  general  good. 
Corrupt  indeed  mufl  be  the  government  which  is 
unworthy  to  be  intruded  with  power  for  fo  noble  a 
purpofe  !  unreafbnably  jealous  the  people,  who 
will  not  allow  their  governors  the  ability  to  do 
them  fervice ! 

But  this  reform  is  not  the  only  one  requifite  for 
the  relief  and  amendment  of  the  poor  ;  fince  there 
are  other  caufes,  no  lefs  hoftile  to  their  happinefs 
and  their  morality,  which  are  fo  intimately  con- 
nedled,  that  whatever  deflroys  the  former  neceffa* 
lily  injures  the  latter.  Adverfity  may  be  profita* 
ble  to  an  enlightened  mind,  by  inculcating  the 
precepts  of  humility  and  refignation,  and  infpi- 
ring  a  juft  contempt  for  thofe  objects  on  which 
the  ambition  or  avarice  of  man  is  too  often  wholly 
intent,  though  he  cannot  infure  their  pofleflion  a 
inoment. 

But 
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But  the  diftrefs  of  the  poor,  when  it  is  magnU 
fied  into  adlual  want  of  common  neceflaries,  is  too 
powerful  for  human  nature,  unaflifted  by  religion 
or  philofophy,  to  fupport,  and  muft  terminate  in 
guilt  or  defpair.     Stimulated  by  the  cravings  of 
want,    enfeebled    by  fufFering,    and  aflailed  by 
temptations  which  even  the  ftrongeft  virtue  would 
be  unable  to  refift,  how  is  it  poffible  their  untu- 
tcred  minds  can  fuflain  the  unequal  con  Aid  ?  — • 
Refled    on   thefe  trials,    humane  and  generous 
countrymen  !    when  you  fit  in  judgement   on  a 
wretched  culprit,  wlio  is  brought  before  your  tri- 
bunal for  a  crime  whichjy^^  never  could  be  temp^ 
ed  to  commit ;    which  he^  perhaps,  in  your  cir- 
cumftances,  would  have  regarded  with  horror  !  -— 
Conceive  yourfelves   (for  a  few  moments)  in  the 
fituation  of  the  unfortunate  criminal  at  your  bar ; 
forget  not   the  temptation  in  your  deteflation  of 
the  crime,  but  weigh  both  in  the  balance  i  and, 
if  juftice  pronounce    them  equal,    let  mercy  turn 
the  fcale.     Let  that  glorious  humanity,  which  is 
the  chara^leriftic  of  an   Englifh  Juiy,  moderate 
the  rigour  of  our  unequal  and  fanguinary  penal 
laws ;    nor  doorn  the  v/retch,    who,    perhaps  to 
fave  a   child,  a  wife,  or  parent,  from  perifhing 
with  famine,  was  tempted  to  the  violation  of  pro- 
perty for  which  he  is  arraigned,  to  the  fame  fevere 
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and  ignominious  death  which  is  infli6led  on  the 

cruel,  deliberate,  murderer ! 

The  prevention  of  crimes,  the  fecurity  of  life 
and  property,  the  prefervation  of  order,  and  the 
general  benefit  of  the  community,  Ihould  be  tlje 
Jole  ends,  as  they  are  the  only  juftifications,  of 
human  punifhments ;  what  excufe,  then,  can 
there  be  for  the  continuance  of  a  fyftem  which 
counterads  every  one  of  thefe  purpofes  ? 

That  it  ;a6tually  multiplies  crimes  is  evident 
from  the  alarming  increafe  of  robberies  and  of 
public  executions ;  and  that  it  necefiarily  muft 
have  this  efFed  will  be  equally  apparent  to  any 
one  who  attentively  and  impartially  confiders  its 
operation.  Nay,  even  in  its  firft  a6l,  it  contra- 
di6ls  the  humane  and  juft  maxim,  which  it  pro- 
fejfes  to  hold  facred,  —  "  that,  by  the  laws  of 
"  England,  every  man  is  to  be  accounted  inno^ 
*^  cent  till  he  has  been  proved  guilty."  No  foon- 
er  is  a  -ptr^onfufpe^fed  of  guilt,  than  he  is  made 
to  feel  the  rigour  of  our  penal  lav/s,  which,  at 
'the  fame  indant,  pronounce  him  innocent  and 
treat  him  as  a  criminal !  Sufpicion,  frequently 
unjuil  or  caufelefs,  juuifies  imprifonment ;  and 
puniihment,  always  antedated,  is  often  mifapplied. 
It  is  true,  there  are  fome  accufations  which  admit 
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of  ball ;  but  in  thefe,  as  in  almofl:  every  other 
inftance,  the  weight  of  the  law  falls  (with  impo- 
litic partiality)  heaviefl  on  that  order  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  lead  able  to  fuflain  it.  The 
man  of  property,  whofe  time  Is  of  little  value,  ei- 
ther to  himfelf  or  to  the  public,  compared  with 
his  whofe  cnly  wealth  is  his  manual  labour,  by 
which  perhaps  he  fupports  a  numerous  family, 
can  eafily  find  bail,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accufed  be  bailable  :  but  who  will  be  fecurity  for 
tlie  forlorn  wretch,  whofe  poverty  perhaps  affords 
the  flronged  prefumptlon  of  his  guilt  ?  The  man 
of  property  has  various  means  to  mitigate  the  fe- 
verity  of  imprifonment,  if  fuch  fhould  be  his 
lotj  he  can  procure  a  fufHciency  of  the  neceffa- 
ries,  and  even  luxuries,  of  life  ;  he  can  indulge 
himfelf  in  the  calmnefs  of  retirement,  or  enjoy 
the  fociety  of  his  acquaintance.  How  different 
the  fate  of  the  poor  man  under  a  fimilar  accufa- 
tion  1  Let  us  fuppofe  both  to  be  taken  up  on  fuf- 
piclon  of  a  capital  crime.  They  are  examined 
by  the  fitting  maglftrates ;  and,  if  circumflances 
appear  Ainfavourable,  they  are  fully  committed  for 
trial,  though  they  are  both  to  be  accounted  inno^ 
cent  till  the  event  is  determined  by  the  verdift  of  ii 
j^^ry. 
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l^Kus  far  their  cafes  are  parallel ;  but  here  the 
Equality  ends.  In  the  houfe  of  woe,  as  in  the 
realms  of  blifs,  there  are  "  many  manfions ;  '* 
and,  while  the  prepdnderancy  of  wealth  will  fea- 
ture to  its  owner  the  pofTelTion  of  the  beilj  with 
the  concomitant  privileges  above  enumerated, 
the  child  of  poverty  is  loaded  with  fetters,  and^ 
notwithftanding  his  /upppfed  innocence,  con- 
demned to  fuffer  the  fevere  and  accumulated  hor- 
rors of  imprifonment,  penury,  and  pain ;  and  to 
abide  with  the  'vilejl-  felons,  wretches  •  whom  cuf- 
tom  has  inured  to  wickednefs,  whofe  guilt  has  al- 
ready been  \proi;^^  3  and  who  fill  up  the  dreadful 
interval,  between  condemnation  and  execution^ 
with  fcenes  of  intoxication,  blafphemy,  or  phren- 
fy  !  Surely  fuch  "  evil  communication  "  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  corrupt  the  "  good  manners  "  of 
the  London  poor* 

But  the  awful  day  of  trial  approaches  j  and  thd 
rich  and  poor  man  are  brought  from  the  fame  pri- 
fon,  where  they  experienced  treatment  fo  widely 
differentj  to  be  placed  once  more  in  that  impar- 
tial fituation,  which  each  is,  in  reafon  and  jullice, 
equally  intitled  to  demand.  Bolb  are  put  to  the 
bar ;  both  are  to  be  allowed  that  glorious  and  ex- 
clufite  privilege  of  Englilhmen,  a  fair  and  public 
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trial,  in  which  their  accufers  are  obliged  to  meet 
them  face  to  face,  and  their  judgement  is  to  be 
awarded  by  a  jury  of  their  peers ! ,  Nor  is  this  all 
the  indulgence  which  the  Britifh  legiflature  allows 
even  the  meaneft  of  its  fubje£!:s  j  for,  the  poor  man, 
as  well  as  the  rich,  has  the  benefit  of  an  advocate 
to  plead  his  caufe  j  the  only  difparity  here  is,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  latter  can  procure  a  number  of 
counfellors,  and  thole  too  of  the  mod  diftingui fil- 
ed abilities,  while  the  poor  can  only  Simulate  the 
powers  of  his  advocate  by  his  diftrcfs ;  nor  is  he 
able  to  offer  him  a  more  tempting  fee  than  the 
fenfation  which  will  fpontaneoufly  arife,  in  a  fufcep- 
tible  mind,  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done 
a  humane  or  generous  aftion.  But,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  our  country,  be  it  remembered,  a  Britlfli 
Counfellor  cannot  receive  a  higher  gratification; 
nor  can  even  wealth,  though  it  may  procure  a  fu- 
perior  number  of  advocates,  infpire  that  genuine 
and  ardent  zeal,  which  has,  on  many  recent  occa- 
fions,  inflamed  thebreafts  of  our  molt  diftinguiHi- 
ed  pleaders,  when  engaged  in  the  glorious  caufe 
of  oppreffed  or  unprotected  innocence. 

Sliould  the  ifiiie  of  the  trial  terminate  in  the 
etlablilliment  of  the  innocence,  and  confequent 
acquittal,  of  the  prifoners  at  the  bar,  they  have 
an  undaubted  right  to  receive  from  the  legiflature 
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the  moft  nmple  redrefs  for  the  wrong  it  has  done 

them  both^  in  the  unmerited  piinijfhments  it 
has  infficled  on  them  ;  though  it  is  abfolutely  im- 
pofTible  it  can  make  even  the  man  of  proper- 
ty, whofe  injuries  have  been  trifling  when  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  his  wrdtched  fellow-prifoner, 
full  and  adequate  reparation  ;  it  cannot  even  re- 
ftore  either  of  them  to  the  flate  from  which  it  took 
them,  nor  erafe  from  their  characters  that  foul 
and  indelible  difgrace  of  an  ignominious  imprifou- 
ment  and  public  trial  for  a  capital  offence. 

But  light  indeed  have  been  the  fulferings,  tri- 
vial will  be  the  inconveniences,  of  the  formery 
when  compared  to  thofe  fuftained  by  the  latter, 
and  extending  their  baleful  influence  to  his  flill 
more  wretched  family.  That  wealth,  which  miti- 
gated the  hardfhips  of  confinement,  will,  in  a 
fhort  time,  reftore  its  owner  his  accuftomed  in- 
dulgences ;  and,  though  it  cannot  remove  the 
blot  from  his  reputation,  it  wiW  not  fail  to  enfure 
him  generdl  refpedl,  and  at  the  fame  time  ena- 
ble him  to  difregard  or  defpife  unjufl  or  malevo- 
lent reproach.  His  family,  too,  relieved  from 
that  mental  anxiety,  which,  however  great,  was 
the  only  inconvenience  they  fuffered  from  his  im- 
prifonment  and  trial,  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the 
Jnexpreflable  delight  of  receiving  him  again,  tri- 
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umphant  over  his  unjuft  accufers,*  uninjured  in 
his  health,  tincorrupted  in  his  principles.  Far 
different,  alas  1  will  be  the  acquittal  of  his  hap- 
iefs  fellow-fufferer,  and  the  fate  of  his  niore  nii- 
ferable  family.  He  is  indeed  refiored  to  liberty, 
(if  -he  can  fatisfy  the  mofl  exorbitant  and  iniqui- 
tous demands  of  his  inexorable  jailor !  !)  but  this 
blefling,  ineftimable  as  he  formerly  accounted  it, 
.  is  now  perhaps  only  an  aggravation  of  his  diftrefs. 
^*  A  bitter  change  ;  feverer  for  fevere  !  *'  Im- 
paired  in  his  conftitution  by  the  hardfhips  of  con- 
finement, the  weight  of  his  fetters,  the  want  of 
wholefome  food  and  raiment,  and  the  noxious  ef- 
fluvia of  a  jail  I  his  morals  contaminated,  if  not 
totally  corrupted,  by  the  flill  more  contagious  ex- 
ample and  converfation  of  the  prifoners ;  his  cha- 
radler,  on  which,  no  lefs  than  his  manual  labour, 
his  former  fubfiftence  perhaps  ^^/j^;?^^^,  now  intirely 
and  irrecoverably  loft;  can  ^;/^  human  being  be  ren- 
dered more  completely,  more  undefervedly^  mifera- 
ble  ?  Look  on  his  wretched  wife  and  ftarving 
children,  and  you  will  there  find  objeds,  if  pofli- 
ble,  ftill  more  worthy  of  compaffion,  becauf^ 
f^qually  diftrefled,  though  fa;*  more  innocent ! 

What  muft  be  the  angulfli  of  the  unhappy 
wife,  the  frantic  mother,  when  firft  cruelly  depri- 
ved of  the  head,  the  proteftor,  the  only  human 

fupport. 
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fupport,  of  herfelf  and  her  helplefs  offspring  I  -^ 

How  nauft  her  agonies  increafe  with  their  multi- 
plied and  importunate  wants,  and  her  decreafing 
ability  to  fupply  them  ?  Who  can  paint  her 
heart-rending  woe,  when  the  dreadful  day  ar- 
rives that  is  to  determine  her  hufband's  fate  ?  — 
This  confli(5b  is,  however,  paft^  he  is  acquit^ 
ted  I  A  tranfient  gleam  of  joy,  lively  and  in- 
cxprefTible  as  her  former  grief,  pervades  her 
foul  y  fhe  flies  to  embrace  her  long-loft  hufband, 
and  fondly  hopes  her  forrows  are  at  an  end.  But> 
alas  !  they  are  only  beginning !  inftead  of  that 
faithful  "partner  whom  fhe  before  pofiefred,  whole 
afFe6i:ion  for  his  family  was  her  comfort,  and 
whofe  induftry  was  their  never-failing  fupporr, 
fhe  now  receives  a  wretch,  emaciated  by  ficknefs, 
polluted  with  guilt,  eftranged  from  the  former 
obje6ls  of  his  regard,  and  himfelf  imperioufly 
demanding  that  afliftance  which  his  fituation,  no 
Jefs  than  that  of  his  unhappy  family,  requires. 

Deftitute  alike  of  induftry,  of  ability,  and  of 
chara6ter,  to  purfue  his  former  coiirfe  of  life,  he 
avails  himfelf  of  the  firft  opportunity  wliich  re- 
turning health  affords  him  to  pra6life  thofe  lefjcns 
his  late  alTociates  have  taught  him  ;  probably  he 
may  meet  with  fome  of  his  prifon-companions, 
renew  the   acquaintarxe^    partake  their  crimes, 

and 
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and  terminate  his  wretched  exiftcnce  at  the  gal- 
lows I 

Such  is,  too  frequently,  the  efFe6l  of  our  penal 
laws  on  thofe  who  were  found  innocent,  and 
might  have  remained  fo,  had  not  an  unjuft  accu- 
sation, and  a  mofl  cruel  and  impolitic  confine- 
ment, involved  them  in  mifery  and  betrayed 
them  into  guilt !  But,  it  is  too  much  to  be  fear- 
cd>  the  mifchief,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  ceafe 
with  the  exiflence  of  the  unfortunate  individualy 
but  defcends,  with  increafing  weight  and  multi- 
plied malignity,  on  his  wretched  family  ! 

Thefe  are  truly  national  grievances^  equally 
important,  extenfive,  and  alarming !  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  when  parliamentary  bufinefs  of 
more  oftenfible  importance  is  finifhed,  the  wif. 
dom  of  the  Legiflature  will  advert  to  inferior  f^-^ 
litieal  ohjeEfs, 

Remedies  for  thefe  evils  (which  have  been 
lliewn  to  arife  from  the  operation  of  our  penal 
laws  even  on  the  innocent)  are  not  hard  to  be 
found  nor  difficult  in  pradlice  ;  and,  before  the 
ftlrther  bad  confequences  and  injuftice  of  the 
laws,  refpeding  criminals,  and  the  public  in  ge- 
neral,   is  confidered,    it   may    not  be  improper 

humbly 
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humbly  to  ruggefl  the  following  expedients  to  the 

confideration  of  the  Legiflature,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  alTerted  they  are  the  only  ones,  or 
even  the  heji^  that  can  be  adopted. 

From  the  moment  that  a  man,  who  fubfills 
himfelf  and  family  by  labour,  is  apprehended  on  a 
criminal  accufation,  to  the  time  of  his  acquittal, 
the  Legiflature  are  hound ^  no  lefs  by  equity  than 
good  policy,  to  maintain  that  family  whom  they 
have  thus  bereaved  of  their  proper  and  natural 
fupport. 

It  is  undoubtedly  necejfary  that  the  party  accu- 
fed  fhould  forfeit  his  liberty  till  he  can  be  brought; 
to  trial ;  and  inevitable  necefllty  is  the  only  ex- 
cufe  that  can  be  alleged  for  depriving  fjiy  Britifh 
Subject  of  his  Liberty.  But  this  man  is  not  con- 
fined for  punifhment,  (which  would  be  tyranny ^ 
as  he  is  innocent  till  convicted,)  but  for  fecurliy 
that  he  fliall  be  forth  coming  at  the  day  of  trial, 
A  proper  place  ought  therefore  to  be  provided, 
where  all,  who  are  accufed  of  crimes  that  admit 
not  of  bail,  fhould  be  detained.  This  place 
fhouid  have  every  convenience  of  air  and  cleanli- 
nefs  that  can  be  obtained,  and  lliould  only  re- 
femble  the  prifons  of  convi(!ils  in  its  fecurity.  Its 
mhabitants  ihould  be  maintained  here,  at  the 
J  public 
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public  exp^nce,  in  a  manrier  fuitable  to  their  diC-^ 
ferent  ranks.  Their  friends  fhould  have  liberty 
to  viiit  them,  and  even  to  fend  them  any  refrefh- 
ments  they  might  think  proper,  provided  all  kind 
of  fpirituous  liquors  be  intirely  prohibited,  that 
there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  accufation  to 
render  this  accefs  impropery  and  that  it  be  only 
permitted  in  prefence  of  the  k!eeper  or  his  offi- 
cers* 

If  it  appear,  on  trial,  that  the  party  accufed  is 
n^t  only  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
bpt  that  he  is  a  fober  and  induftrious  man,  his  ac- 
quittal fhould  be  accompanied  with  the  ftrongefl 
tejiimoniah  of  his  good  charadter  and  behaviour 
while  under  confinement ;  he  lliould  receive  a  due 
recompence  for  his  lofs  of  time  and  deprivation 
of  liberty;  and,  in  fine,  he  fhould,  if  pofTible, 
be  reflored  to  his  family  at  leaft  in  as  good  2l  ftate^ 
refpeding  his  circumftances,  his  health,  and  his 
morals,  as  he  was  previous  to  his  accufation. 

In  this  cafe,  the  legiflature  would  difcharge 
their  duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  indivi- 
dual ;  (for  that  Government,  which  denies  pro- 
tecSlion  or  redrefs  to  the  lowefl  of  its  fubjedls,  is 
deficient  in  its  duty  to  both  {)  the  course  of  jiifiicei 
far  from  being  impeded,    would  be  accelerated 

and 
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ftnd  extended  by  the  regulations  above  propofed  ; 
fince  it  would  reach  not  only  the  guilty  convidl, 
but  the  innocent  man  wrongfully  accufed,  who 
certainly  has  the  ftrongeft  right  to  demand  it 
from  a  free  Government,  whofe  laws  he  has  not 
difobeyed.  But  it  is  no  lefs  the  interefi  than  the 
duty  of  the  Legiflature  to  adopt  a  plan  fimilar  to 
this  ;  fince  it  would  evidently  be  produdlive  of 
the  moft  falutary  efFedls,  and,  fo  far  as  it  pre- 
vented the  increafe  of  criminals,  would  preclude 
the  frequency  of  punilhment,  which  it  is  incum- 
bent on  all  free  and  wife  Governments,  as  much 
as  pofTible,  to  avoid. 

This  lafl  confideration  naturally  leads  to  the 
next  objedl  of  enquiry,  which  is  the  operation  of 
bur  penal  laws  with  refped  to  criminals^  or  thofe 
who  2Xt  juftly  accufed,  and  proved  guilty,  of  the 
offences  laid  to  their  charge. 

That  all  punilhm.ents  are  intended  to  operate  as 
preventions y  —  that  they  ought  to  be  in fl  idled  in 
terror,  not  in  anger, — for  example,  not  revenge, — 
and  that  they  Ihould  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the 
crime  they  are  defigned  to  prevent,  ■ —  are  maxims 
univerfally  aflented  to. 

M  If 
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If  they  fall  far  ftiort  of  this  proportion^  they 
may  be  too  lenient  to  produce  the  defired  efFcd ; 
but,  when  they  too  nauch  exceed  it,  they  degene- 
rate into  tyranny,  and  are  them/elves  a  greater 
evil  than  they  are  intended  to  rcftrain. 

Capital  punilhments  Ihould  be  inflided  with  the 
utmoft  referve  and  the  greateft  folemnity ;  fince 
it  is  evident,  both  fronn  reafon  and  experience, 
that  their  frequent  and  indifcriminate  ufe  intirely 
countera^ls  their  defign  -,  for,  by  rendering  thenf 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  their  monitory 
effedl  is  utterly  deflroyed.  It  is,  befides,  a  ques- 
tion that  may  admit  of  debate,  whether  fociety 
has  a  right,  on  the  principles  of  reafon  and  equi- 
ty, to  deprive  any  of  its  members  of  life,  except 
he  be  guilty  of  Murder  adlually  committed,  or 
evidently  premeditated,  in  which  cafes  it  would  have 
an  indubitable  right,  not  only  to  punifh  with  death, 
but  to  exercife  the  lex  lalionis,  if  the  perpetration 
of  the  horrid  deed  be  attended  with  circumilances 
of  wanton  cruelty.  Such  examples  of  fevere  re- 
taliation would  not  only  be  flridly  juft,  but,  as 
they  would  leave  a  flrong  and  lading  impreflion 
on  the  minds  of  the  fpedlators,  would  fully  an- 
Twer  the  end  for  which  alone  capital  punilhments 
\^ere  dcfigned,  by  exiiibiti ng  a  fpedacle  of  awful 

and 
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and  juft  retrihution.  As  they  are  inflided  by  our 
unequal  laws,  capital  punifhments  not  only  fail  to 
anfwer  their  intended  purpofe,  but  produce  efFedls 
diametrically  oppofite. 

Frequent,  numerous,  and  indijcrminate^  exe- 
cutions, for  crimes  in  their  degree  of  enormity 
totally  different^  are  fo  far  from  operating  as  ex- 
amples of  public  jujticey  that  they  are,  themfelves^ 
manifefl  and  dired  violations  of  it.  What  vene- 
ration can  any  man,  of  common  underftanding, 
retain  for  a  fyftem  which  fo  totally  difregards  the 
proportion  of  punifhments  to  crimes  as  to  inflidt 
the  fame  fentence  on  a  wretch  who,  perhaps,  ex- 
cited by  temptations  too  flrong  for  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  to  refill,  ileals  a  trifling  fum  of 
money,  that  it  judges  fufEciently  fevcre  for  the 
diabolical  barbarity  of  a  Brownrig  or  a  Higfon  ! 
Is  it  not  demonftrably  evident,  that  hanging  is 
cruelty  to  the  thief,  and  indulgence  to  the  murderer  ? 
Is  it  not,  then,  equally  contradiftory  to  reafon 
and  juflice,  to  be  inexorably  fevere  to  the  lefsy 
and  compafTionately  lenient  to  the  greater^ 
crime  ? 

But  the  mildnefs  of  our  laws,  it  may  be  faid, 

admits  not  of  cruel  punilhments ;    their  utmofl 

aim  is  to  cut  off  from  fociety  a  corrupt  or  ufelefs 
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member,  but  they  forbear  to  add  torture  to  the 
a6l  which  deprives  him  of  exiftence.  Principles 
founded  in  mercy  Ihould  always  be  duly  refpedled 
by  the  humane ;  yet,  where  criminals  have  exer- 
cifed  the  moll  unrelenting'  and  deliberate  cruelty 
on  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  unprovoked  ma- 
lice, it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  mercy,  to 
fuch  atrocious  offenders,  (who  have  (hewn  none 
themfelves,)  may  be  cruelty  to  many^  who  may 
hereafter  be  in  the  power  of  wretches  equally  in- 
human. 

Our  penal  laws,  therefore,  alike  unjuft  in  their 
clemency  and  their  feverity,  have  a  manifcli,  though 
undefigned,  tendency  to  increoje  thofe  adls  of 
barbarity  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  reftrain  by 
a  fevere  retaliation  of  punifhment.  Is  it  not  alfo 
to  be  feared,  that,  while  they  attempt  to  prevent 
robbery  by  capital  punilhment,  they  may  induce 
offenders  to  commit  a  much  greater  crime,  which 
fuggefts  a  more  rational  probability  of  conceal- 
ment or  efcape,  without  rifking  a  feverer  condem- 
nation, if  difcovered  ? 

If  it  could  only  be  proved  that  capital  punifli* 
ments  do  not  prevent,  or  even  reftrain,  robbery, 
there  would  not  be  a  plaufible  excufe  for  their 
continuance.     But,  if  it   is  demonflably  evident, 

that. 
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that,  inftead  of  abating,  they  adually  increafe^ 
this  evil,  it  is  not  barely  juft  and  politic  in  the 
L.egiflature  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  pnnifli- 
ment,  but  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary  the  prefent 
deftrudlive  and  fanguinary  fyllem  of  penal  laws. 
Ihould  T^e  abolifhed  -,  fince  its  continuance,  under 
fuch  circumflances,  can  only  be  attributed  to  ne- 
gligence, obftinacy,  or  tyranny  I 

When  capital  punifhments  are  infli6led  for  any 
crime  fhort  of  murder,  as  for  burglary,  where 
the  peaceable  inhabitant  is  invaded  in  that  afylum 
which  the  law  itfelf  deems  facred  and  inviolable, 
and  the  attack  is  made  in  the  hour  of  unfufpedling 
fecurity  and  repofe,  and  where  murder  is  the  fre^ 
hahle  confequence  of  refiftance,  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  juftifies  the  fe verity  of  the  fentence. 
In  all  cafes  of  forgery,  though  the  degree  of 
guilt  is  by  no  means  fo  great,  the  fecurity  of  pub- 
lic credit,  which  is  the  animating  principle  of  a 
free  and  commercial  Hate,  demands  a  punifliment 
fevere  and  exemplary, 

♦ 
But,  from  the  number  and  frequency  of  our 
public  executions,  and  the  indifcriminate  ufe  that 
is  m.ade  of  them,  the  people,  in  general,  confider 
th^m  merely  as  fpedlacles  to  gratify  idle  curiofity  ; 
even- the  unhappy  culprits  regard  their  approach- 
ing 
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ing  fate  with  ftupid  indifference,  till  perhaps  the 
concluding  fcene  awakens  their  fenfibility  ;  but 
the  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the  fpe6tators 
fcarcely  furvives  the  duration  of  the  awful  cataf- 
trophe.  However  lightly  a  giddy  multitude  may 
regard  fuch  tragic  fcenes,  no  man  of  refledlion  or 
jTenfibility  could  fee  twenty  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
at  a  late  execution,  untimely  cut  off  from  fociety, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  fent  to  their  final  audit 
^^  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads,** 
ai?vithout  being  equally  fhocked  with  the  feverity, 
^nd  difgufled  with  the  injuftice  and  impolicy,  of 
our  penal  laws!  On  fuch  occafions,  a  benevo- 
lent and  contemplative  mind,  hurt  by  the  abfur- 
<|ity  and  the  rigour  of  human  inftitutions,  looks 
up  for  confolation  to  the  infinite  Wifdom,  Juf- 
tice,  and  Mercy,  of  God, 

But  thefe' legal  majfacresy  cruel  and  unprofita- 
ble as  experience  proves  them  to  be,  are  produc- 
tive of  confequences  extenfively  pernicious  to  the 
community.  Criminals  are  indeed  deflroyed ; 
but  the  blood,  thus  inconfiderately  flied,  like 
that  of  the  fabulous  Hydra,  produces  a  new  race 
of  oftenders,  multiplies  crimes,  and  increafes  the 
number  of  executions. 
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That  fuch  is  the  fad  is  too  evident  to  require 
demonilration  or  admit  of  doubt.     That  it  can- 
not, according  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  penal 
laws,  pofTibly  be  other  wife  ^  is  equally  true.     For, 
while  they  rigoroufly  punilh  the  moil  trivial  fpe- 
cies  of  robbery  with  death,  they  admit  the  evi- 
dence of  accomplices,  confefledly  not  UJs  guilty, 
probably  often  much  more  guilty,  than  the  crimi- 
nal at  the  bar,  to  convid  him  j  and,  left  the  aflu- 
rance  of  pardon  fhouldnot  be  a  fufficient  induce- 
ment for  a  partaker,  perhaps  an  inftigatory  of  the 
crime,  to  fwear  away  the  life  of  his  alTociate  in 
guilt,  they  encourage  the  alacrity  of  this  treache- 
rous and  interefted  evidence  by  the  irrefiftible, 
and  furely,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  unnecelTary,  ftimula-^ 
tian  of  a  confiderable  reward  !     What  is  this,  but 
expofing  innocence  to  danger,  and  offering  pro- 
te6lion  to  villany  ?     What  is  it,  but  faying  to  the 
guilty  evidence,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mifcon- 
llrued,  too  advantageous  to  be  rejected,   "  W^e 
*^  know  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  for 
'^  which,  in  our  own  opinion,  yoii  dejerve  to  be 
*^  hanged ;  you  have  committed  a  robbery ;  the 
^^  fum  you  dole,  perhaps,  was  trifling,  but  that 
*^  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  offence.     Recolle<^ 
**  yourfelf,  however ;  had  you  not  fome  compa- 
*'  nions   in  this  bufmefs  ?     If  you  will  fwear  to 

^^  anv. 
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any,  or  to  all,  of  them,  you  fhall  be  pardon- 
ed ;  but  this  is  not  all  ^  for,  if  a^y  of  them 
fhould  be  hanged  in  confequence  of  your  evi- 
dence, you  fhall  be  handfomely  rewarded,  and, 
the  more  you  convid,  the  greater  will  be  your 
gain." 


It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  infinuate,  that 
fuch  would  be  the  language  of  our  judges  or  our 
counfellors  to  an  accomplice-evidence;  fo  far 
from  it,  that  it  is  their  invariable  practice  to  give 
all  the  indulgence  they  poflibly  can  to  the  culprit  j 
this  juji  tribute  of  praife  is  due  to  their  humanity 
and  their  underftanding.  All  that  mildnefs  of 
adminiftration  can  poffibly  do,  to  abate  the  feve- 
rity  of  our  rigorous  fyftem  of  penal  laws,  is  always 
done  ;  and  tnis  laudable  condu6t,  though  a  tacit, 
is  a  very  ftrong  and  unequivocal,  condemnation 
of  the  fyftem  which  they  thus  endeavour  to  me- 
liorate, and  which,  in  effed,  fpeaks,  to  the 
accomplice-evidence y  the  language  above  exprefled. 

The  impreflion  it  muft  make  on  his  heart,  dead 
to  every  impulfe  but  that  of  felf-intereft,  is  eafy 
to  be  conceived ;  and,  fhould  he  communicate 
his  ideas  to  any  affociate  he  might  deem  worthy 
his  confidence,  he  would  probably  addrefs  him  in 
the  following  mann.er  ;  "  I  have  rifked  my  life  in 
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"  an  attempt  from  which  I  expe£led  little,  and 
'^^  have  acquired  iliil  lefs.  Far  from  being  dif- 
"  couraged  by  what  fome  affedl  to  call  the  guill^ 
"  of  robbery,  I  fhould  have  been  equally  ready 
*^  to  have  murdered,  if  I  had  thought  it  condu- 
"  cive  to  my  intereil  or  my  fafety  -,  fince,  at  the 
"  word,  I  could  but  have  been  hanged.  But 
"  thefe  enterprizes  are  always  hazardous,  and  fel- 
"  dom  profitable  ;  let  us  play  a  fecurer,  and  at 
*^  the  fame  time,  a  more  advantageous,  game. 
*'  We  are  both  acc^uainted  with  a  number  of 
*^  thoughtlefs,  idle,  extravagant,  young  fellows, 
*^  who  pretend  to  no  virtue  but  c  our  age  y  which 
"  renders  them  ftill  more  fubfervient  to  our  inte- 
"  reft.  Invited  by  the  appearance  of  danger, 
"  and  eager  to  fignalife  themfelves  by  an  exploit 
*^  which  will  gratify  their  vanity,  while  it  promi- 
*^  fes  indulgence  to  the  infatiable  avarice  of  un- 
"  bounded  prodigality,  they  will  readily  engage 
*^  in  our  plan.  Let  us,  then,  from  thefe^  feledfc 
^  each  of  us  a  chofen  band,  while^  like  fkilful 
*^  generals,  we  fecure  a  retreat,  which  the  law  has 
^^  happily^  if  not  wifely^  provided  for  us. — 
*^  While  we  can  ^// reign  triumphant)  let  us,  like 
"  men  of  honour  and  votaries  of  pleafure,  fliare 
"  and  enjoy  the  ipoil  5  if  we  are  defeated,  let  pro- 
"  fit  and  fecuri:ty  atone  for  the  breacii  of  confi- 
*^  dence.  By  betraying  our  confederates,  we 
■     N  «  not 
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^'^  not  only  pfefervcj  but  enrich,  ourfelves.  Be- 
"  fides,  if  we  judge  it  expedient  to  go  on  a 
*^  private  adventure,  we  can  eafily  impeach  an 
"  accofnplicey  no  matter  whether  prefent  or  abfent. 
'^  We,  whcfe  trade  is  robbery  and  murder^  cer- 
*^  tainly  h^ve  no  objection  to 'perjury.  The  truth 
"  of  our  evidence  is,  to  us,  of  no  confequence, 
'^  provided  we  take  care  it  fhall  be  corroborated 
^^  by  ftrong  and  probable  appearances  j  other- 
*^  wife,  judges  and  counfeliors  have  fo  little  defe- 
^'  rence  for  our  honour  and  veracity,  and  Englifli 
^V  Juries  are  fo  ftrangely  prepoiTefTed  with  notions 
'^  of  humanity  and  mercy,  that,  in  fpite  of  the 
*^  advantages  we  derive  from  the  Law  itjelfy  we 
"  fhall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  convid  inno^ 
'^  cent  perfons.  This,  therefore,  muft  be  our 
*^  laft  refource,  fince  it  is  a  much  furer  and  eafier 
"  method  to  rob  in  company  ;  and  it  is  more 
**  profitable  too  ;  for,  if  we  meet  with  no  fuccefs, 
"  we  can  but  impeach  fome  of  our  real  accom- 
*^  plices ;  and,  the  more  we  convi6t,  the  better, 
"  We  are  always  fure  of  raifing  new  recruits, 
*'  "Which  are   fitter  for  our  purpofe  than  vete- 


rans. 


That  fuch  diabolical  principles  have  been  fre- 
quently reduced  to  pra6lice  is  evident  from  the 
examples  of  many  whofe  viilany  has  been  dete6):ed 

and 
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and  punifhed.     But,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  the 

number  of  thefe  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  mifcreants  who  elcape  with  impunity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  indemnity 
which  the  law  holds  forth  to  accomplices  endan- 
gers the  lives  of  innocent  men,  and  the  reward 
not  only  encourages,  but  creates,  criminals,  and 
is  one  great  caufe  of  the  alarming  increafe  in  the 
number  of  robberies. 

Another,  perhaps  ftill  more  powerful  and  ex- 
tenfive  in  its  operation,  is  the  total  difregard  of 
the  unhappy  widows  and  orphans  of  thofe  v/retch- 
es  who  die  by  the  fentence  of  the  law !  What 
can  be  more  unjufl,  impolitic,  or  inhuman  !  -— 
When  twenty  criminals  were  lately  hanged  at 
once,  it  is  probable  twice  that  number  were  dejii- 
ned  to  future  execution,  if  the  prefent  fyf|:em  of 
fanguinary  puniihment  be  not  abolilhed.  The 
widows  and  children  of  thefe  convitls,  though 
fupported  by  the  wages  of  iniquity,  are  perhaps 
innocent  themfelves  5  the  infants  are  certainly  fo. 
But  how  Ihould  they  pofTibly  continue  in  that 
Hate  ?  Negle6led  by  that  focicty  whofe  laws  have 
bereft  them  of  their  fupport,  to  whom  fhould 
they  apply  for  fubfiftence  but  to  the  ajfociates  of 
their  late  unhappy  parents  ?  And  by  thefe  they 
will  be  reqcived  and  maintained,  and  inftruded 
N  2  in 
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in  the  early  rudiments  of  that  calling  by  which 
they  are  in  future  to  b^  fupported.  Thieving  is 
now  become  a  Jcience  -,  and,  no  fooner  are  thefe 
outcafts  of  the  community  arrived  at  an  age  to  be 
capable  of  diftinguifhing  good  from  evil,  than 
they  are  fyftematically  trained  up  to  it  by  the  mod 
induflrious  and  able  proficients.  Other  trades  re- 
quire alongapprtnticefliip,  and  many  years  to  be 
fpent  in  a  previous  education  \  but,  in  this,  no 
fuch  preparatory  inftruflions  are  neceiTary.  The 
human  mind,  uncultivated  and  negleded,  is  too 
prone  to  imbibe  the  principles  of  idlenefs  and 
vice ;  and  experience  fatally  proves,  that  the 
precepts  of  virtue  and  morality,  inculcated  by  in- 
ilruclion,  enforced  by  authority,  and  recom- 
mended by  example,  are  often  infufficicnt  to  re- 
train thefe  evil  propenfities.  How,  then,  fhould 
a  child^  follered  by  the  vileft  of  the  hum.an  race, 
inured  to  wickednefs  from  its  firft  dawn  of  reafon, 
educated  in  ?ijiate  of  ivar  with  virtue  and  fociety, 
and  taught  to  confider  every  honefl  man  as  its  ene- 
my, and  his  property  as  its  prize,  efcape  the 
fnares,  or  avoid  the  punilhment,  of  vice  ?  The 
progrefs  of  fuch  a  being,  in  the  precipitate  path 
of  guilt,  muft  be  rapid,  violent,  and  dangerous. 
Injurious  tp  his  fellow-creatures,  and  4ei^rucl:ive 
to  himfelf,  he  is  at  once  an  objedt  of  horror  and 
of  compi^irion  I     For,  every  man  of  pommon  hu-r 

manity 
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manlty  mufl  commiferate  the  fevere  lot  of  a 
wretch  thus  devoted^  from  his  hirthy  to  infamy 
and  ruin  !  Let  us  take  a  tranfient  view  of  his 
exiftence,  from  the  cradle  to  the  gallows,  and  we 
fhall  be  convinced  that  he  is  unjuftly  and  inevita- 
bly facriiiced  by  our  impolitic  laws,  which  *^  vifit 
"  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children," 
whom,  even  from  their  tendered  infancy,  they 
confign  to  guilt  and  devote  to  puniihment ! 

Long  before  other  children  have  finilhed 
the  common  fchool-education,  to  fit  them  for 
their  employment,  this  unhappy  orphan  is  an 
adep  in  his  profeflfion  ;  before  his  equals  in  age 
can  read  a  lefibn  with  tolerable  fluency,  the  infant 
thief  can  pick  a  pocket  with  wonderful  dexterity  i 
and  the  tranfition,  from  this  beginning  to  higher 
exploits,  is  rapid  and  eafy. 

It  is  probable  he  could  not  long  purfue  this 
courfe  of  violence  and  rapine  v/ithout  being  de- 
tedled  and  punifhed  ;  but  the  mode  of  punifii- 
ment  lately  adopted  by  the  L«giflature,  far  from 
anfwering  its  intention  oi  reforming  offenders  by 
fuffering,  or  warning  them  by  e^^ample,  only' 
hardens  them  in  their  crimes,. 

This 
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This  yoijth,  we  will  fuppofe,  is  convided  of  a 
theft,  for  which  he  is  fcntenced  to  a  year's  labour 
and  confinement  in  the  Ballad- Lighters.  It  muft 
be  owned  our  penal  laws,  however  impolitic,  are, 
in  this  inftance,  perfectly  confifient.  For,  as  the 
convi(5l  was,  from  his  earlieft  infancy,  deftined  to 
the  profefTion  of  robbery,  nothing  could  poffibly 
be  conceived  more  proper  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, and  make  him  mafter  of  the  fcience^  than 
juch  an  Univerfity ! 

In  this  feniinary  he  meets  with  profeflbrs  of 
every  clafs  to  inftrudl  him  ;  and  he  muft  be  incor- 
rigibly dull  if  he  do  not,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  twelvemonth,  come  forth  a  fkilful,  daring, 
and  determined,  villain  !  Thus  he  proceeds,  in 
an  undeviating  courfe  of  wickednefs,  till  an  igno- 
minious and  untimely  death  flops  his  deflrudlive 
career.  Hov/  dreadful  is  the  refledlion,  that,  by 
this  mod  abfurd  and  dangerous  mode  of  punifh- 
ment,  hundreds  of  robbers,  equally  mifchievous 
and  abandoned  as  this,  are  annually  let  loofe  to 
prey  on  the  community  ;  and  that  the  property, 
the  houfes,  the  lives,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis  and  its  extenfive  environs,  are  conti- 
nually expofcd  to  their  alarming  and  deftruclive 
inroads !     Robbers  now  add^  wanton  barbarity  to 

lawlefs 
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iawlefs  violence  ;  not  contented  with  plundering^ 
they  frequently  wound  or  nnutiiate,  thofe  whom 
they  Ire  able  to  overcome,  in  the  moll  Ihocking 
manner,  if  they  attempt  to  defend  themfelves  -, 
and  inilances  of  this  kind  are  now  become  com- 
mon, even  v/hen  no  refinance  is  made.  It  is  re- 
markable that  thefe  a6ts  of  cruelty  have  been  mul- 
tiplied to  a  moil  alarming  degree  fince  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  Ballafl-Lighters  has  been  adopt- 
ed ',  and  it  is  no  lefs  true  that  the  number  of  rob- 
beries has  been  continually,  and  is  now  rapidly, 
increafing.  Both  thefe  grievances  are  in  a  great; 
meafure  to  be  attributed  to  this  mode  of  puniih- 
ment  j  fince  the  "evil  communication  '*  of  fuch 
daring  offenders  hardens  them  in  their  wicked- 
ntfs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fharpens  their  in^ 
ventions,  and  fuggefts  more  daring  and  extenfive 
plans  of  mifchief  i  and  their  confinement  exafpe- 
rates  their  minds,  adds  fubtilty  and  refinem.ent  to 
cruelty,  and  prompts  them  to  revenge  on  fociety 
the .  indignity  and  puniihment  its  laws  have  iii*- 
flided  on  them. 

Having  cpnfidered  the  effedof  our  penal  laws^ 
from  their  operation  on  thofe,  whom,  thougi^ 
they  deem  innocent,  they  yet  feverely  injure  and 
opprefs,  to  the  preparatory  piinifixments  and  final 
execution  of   thofe  whom  they  convid',  -—  and 

Ihewn, 
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fhcWn,  that,  in  their  various  gradations,  they 
uniformly  and  necefTarily  contribute  to  the  in-^ 
creaje  of  thofe  crimes  and  enormities  they  were 
intended  to  prevent, — it  will  not,  furely,  be  deem- 
ed impertinent  to  fugged  fome  hints  towards  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  fyftem  m.ore  confbnant  to  the 
unalterable  principles  of  juftice,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  fecure  the  rights  of  fociety,  and  extend 
the  influence  of  humanity ;  fubmitting  them  to 
the  candid  and  impartial  judgement  of  the  pub- 
lic, though  by  no  means  prefuming  to  convey 
them  in  the  obftrufive  ftyle  of  dogmatical  imper- 
tinence* 

Reformation  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  in  praftice 
as  it  appears  in  theory ;  fince  thofe  plans,  which 
are  efteemed,  by  the  fanguine  projedbor,  models 
Qf  perfection,  may,  when  thoroughly  examined 
by  more  accurate  and  impartial  enquirers,  or 
when  adlually  fubmitted  to  the  infallible  teft  of  ex- 
perience, be  found  liable  to  various  objedions. 

To  difcover  the  defects  in  any  fyftem  of  hu- 
man invention,  efpecially  in  one  fo  complex  and 
io  imperfed  as  that  of  our  penal  laws,  is  extreme- 
ly eafy ;  yet  to  apply  adequate  and  certain  reme- 
dies, to  all  thefe  defedts,  is,  perhaps,  no  lefs  diffi- 
cylt.     But,  though  it  be  admitted,  that  no  plan 

can 
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,  ^an  bepropofed  which  may  not  be  liable  to  fome 

objedlions,  it  muft,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allow- 
ed, that  even  an  indifferent  one  may  fuggeft/^;;?^ 
ufeful  hints  for  improvement  ^  and,  poffibly,  from 
many  being  offered  for  confideration  and  dil^ 
cuffion,  a  fyflem,  much  lefs  exceptionable,  and, 
confequently,  more  eligible,  than  the  prefent, 
may  be  adopted. 

The  following  axioms,  it  is  prefumed,  will  ob- 
tain univerfal  affent,  as  they  are  felf-evident 
truths. 

ift.  That  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  punifli 
the  commiffion  of  crimes. 

2d.  That  the  unalterable  laws  of  truth  and  juf- 
tice  require  a  due  proportion  to  be  obferved  *be- 
tween  crimes  and  punifh,ments. 

3d.  That,  to  infli6t  the  fame  punifhment  on 
crimes  fo  effentially  different,  in  their  nature  and 
degree,  as  a  cruel  deliberate  murder  and  a  trifling 
theft,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  diofelaws. 

4th.  That  the  defign  and  ufes  of  punifhment  are 
to  deter  men  from  committing  crimes  by  public 
examples  of  feveritv. 

'■    9  5*- 
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5th.  That,  when  capital  puniflnnents  fail  to 
produce  this  effed,  they  are  not  only  ufelefs  but 
injurious  to  the  public. 

6th.  That,  when  juftice  and  the  well-being  of 
fociety  require  the  punifhment  of  an  offender,  his 
family  (who  are  not  partakers  of  his  guilt)  ought 
to  be  provided  for  by  that  community  whofe  laws 
have  deprived  them  of  their  natural  fupport. 

7th.  That,  where  the  end  of  punifhment  is  as 
likely  to  be  attained  by  preferving  as  by  taking 
away  the  life  of  the  criminal,  the  former  mode 
fhould  be  adopted. 

Thefe  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
propofed  plan,  in  which  the  prevention  of  crimes 
is  the  primary  and  mofc  extenfive  objed.  To  pu- 
nifli  criminals,  and  to  guard  againfl  their  attacks, 
has  hitherto  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  fole,  aim 
of  our  police  ;  and  thefe  are,  undoubtedly,  objeds 
of  confiderable  importance  5  but  their  operation  is 
too  partial  and  confined  to  reach  the  fource  of  the 
evil ;  fo  far  are  they  from  being  fufficient  to  flop 
its  progrefs,  that  they  do  not  even  retard  it : 
their  utmofl  effect  is  to  divert  its  courfe  to  diffe-- 
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rent  channels ;  and  what  is  this  but  to  diffufc  and 

extend  it  ? 

The  number  of  Patroles  and  Watchmen  has^ 
of  late  years,  been  greatly  augmented  in  the  Me- 
tropolis and  its  vicinity;  executions,  too,  have 
been,  and  are  daily,  multiplying ;  but  expe- 
rience proves,  that  robberies  never  v/cre  more  fre- 
quent, nor  criminals,  of  various  degrees,  more  nu- 
merous. The  reafon  is  plain :  the  remedy  is  to- 
tally difproportionate  to  the  difeafe;  the  one  is 
partial y  the  other  general,  Patroles  and  Watch- 
men, fuppofing  them  to  be  a6live  and  adroit  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  and  fuperi(5r  to  cor- 
ruption, (which  are  furely  great  concefiions,)  can 
only  guard  the  particular  ftations  or  bounds  af- 
figned  them  ;  thus,  while  fome  diftridts  may  be 
(by  laying  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  inhabi- 
tants) partially  defended,  others  are  rendered 
proportionably  infecure  ;  the  only  efFedi:  produced 
by  fuch  expedients  is  to  dire6l  the  inroads  of  the 
common  enemy  to  the  mofc  vulnerable  places ; 
but  it  neither  diminifhes  their  numbers  nor  weak* 
ens  their  force, 

The  only  plan  of  general  and  effeblual  protec- 
tion of  ourhoufes  and  properties,  from  the  depre- 
dations of  that  formxidable  and  defperate  bajid  of 
-  0  ^  robbers, 
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robbers,  which  now  infeft  the  Metropolis  and  its 
populous  and  extenfive  environs,  has  often  been 
propofed,  and  might  be  carried  into  execution 
with  far  lefs  expence  and  inconvenience  than  any 
other.  It  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
pariflies  to  be  their  own  watchmen,  and  to  per- 
form this  neceffary  duty  by  rotation.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  but  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  plan 
would  be  attended  with  the  mofl  falutary  effe(5ls  ; 
a  formidable  army  of  volunteers,  thus  patroling 
the  fbreets  every  night,  in  defence  of  their  proper- 
ties, their  lives,  and  their  families,  would  at 
once  be  a  fure  guard  from  any  attacks, 
'dete5f  the  plunderer  in  his  return  from  more  dtftant 
expeditions,  and  prevent  his  entrance  into  thofe 
nocturnal  afylums  of  vice,  where  plunder  is,  with 
equal  expedition  and  fecurity,  fecreted  or  diffipa- 
red  ;  Avhere  defperate  confederacies  are  cemented, 
and  triumphant  viliany,  flu  (bed  with  the  confi- 
dence of  numbers,  union,  and  fuccefs,  meditates 
more  extenfive  fchemes  of  future  mifchief. 

A  plan  like  this,  which  would  not  only  infure 
protedion,  but,  by  oppofing  infuperable  obftruc- 
tion^  to  the  attempts  of  criminals,  would,  in  ma. 
fiy  inflances,  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crimes, 
ought  furely  to  be  adopted  witho\it  hefitation  or 
drlay. 
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But,  though  It  is  materially  beneficial  to  fociety 
to  deprive  thofe^v/ho  nowfubfift  by  preying  upon  it, 
of  the  encouragement  which  they  derive  from  the 
facility  of  attack,  and  the  improbability  of  meet- 
ing with  refiftance,  and  to  render  it  extremely  diff- 
ficult,  ifnotabfolutely  impradicable,  for  them  to 
Juhfift  by  their  iniquitous  profeflion,  it  is  of  ftill 
higher  importance  to  prevent  the  rifing  generation 
from  entering  into  it,  by  every  means  which  the 
wifdom  of  the  Legiflature  can  invent.  This  is 
Clriking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  would  at  once 
promote  the  welfare  of  fociety  and  the  great  caufe 
of  humanity  ;  fince  it  would,  by  decreafing  the 
number  of  offenders,  preclude,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  neceffity  of  punifliment  and  the  hazara 
C>f  depredation, 

.  This  plan  of  reformation,  having  for  its  principal 
objeft  xht  prevention  of  crimes,  fhould  begin  by  a- 
dopting  the  m.eans  already  fuggefled,*  or  any  that 
may  more  effe6lually  feparate  thofe  accufed  perfons, 
whom  the  law  deems  innocent  yfromthe  culprits  who 
have  been  condemned ;  that,  on  their  acquittal, 
fhey  may  return,  uninjured  and  uncontaminated, 
^o  their  families  and  to  fociety.  This  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  juftice,  to  which  all  human  infu^ 
-tutions  fhQuId  yield  implicit  obedience^    ftridlJy 

enjoin, 

*  Sec  p.  79,  &c, 
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enjoin.  They  alfo  demand,  that  the  children  of 
all  thofe,  whom  the  fentence  of  the  laws,  whether 
by  confinement,  tranfportation,  or  death,  incapa- 
citates from  fnpporting  their  families,  Ihould  not 
only  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  but 
that  they  fhould  be  prevented  from  aflbciating 
v^ith  the  companions  of  their  unhappy  and 
abandoned  parents,  by  whom  they  will  otherwife 
be  trained  to  a  fimilar  courfe  of  infamy  and  vice. 

To  effe6i:  this  jufl:  and  neceflary  meafure,  thofe 
male  children  who  are  of  fufHcient  age  fhould  be 
provided  with  fervices,  or  bound  out  as  apprenti- 
ces, or  fitted  to  ferve  the  flate  in  the  naval  or  mi^ 
litary  line  ;  and  the  remainder,  who  are  too  young, 
ihould  be  maintained  in  public  working- fchools, 
«re6led,  at  the  expence  of  Government,  in  fome 
healthful  and  airy  fituation,  where  they  Ihould  be 
provided  with  employment  fuited  to  their  age  ancj 
ability,  and  taught  to  read  and  write,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  become  ufeful  members  of  fo- 
ciety.     The  expence,  that  would  attend  an  infli^ 
tution  of  this  kind,  could  not  be  efleemed  a  rea-* 
fbnable  objedlion,  fince  thefe   unhappy  children 
mufl,  at  all  evmts^  be  maintained  by  the  'public^ 
and  the  only  queflion  is,  whether  they  fhould  live 
by  begging,  by  thieving,  or  by   induflry  ?    this, 
furely,  cannot  recjuire  a  moment's  deliberation  to 
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determine.  Befides,  the  Javing  that  would  cei> 
tainly  be  made  to  the  public^  from  the  propofed 
alteration  of  the  poor-laws,  which  would  intirely 
abolifh  the  expence  of  removals,  litigated  fettle- 
ments,  parifh-feafts,  and  the  contributions  ex- 
torted by  the  numerous  tribe  of  common  beggars, 
would  conftitute  a  fund  amply  fufficient  to  anfwer 
this  and  many  other  ufeful  purpofes.  So  far 
would  an  eftabliihment  of  this  nature  be  from  in- 
creafing,  that  it  would  lefTen,  the  burden^  while 
it  promoted  the  fecurity,  of  the  community,  as  it 
would  augment  the  number  of  its  ufeful  and  in- 
dullrious  members  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  di~ 
minifhed  that  of  the  indolent  and  the  profligate, 
who  now  fubfifl  by  begging  or  depredation. 

Another  clafs  of  unhappy  children,  who  are  now- 
abandoned  to  all  the  complicated  miferies  of  penury, 
immorality,  and  ill  ufage,  may,  with  no  lefs  juflice, 
plead  an  intereft  with  the  acknowledged  humanity 
and  generofity  of  Britons,  for  admiflion  into  fuch 
an  afylum,  fince  their  lot  is  ftill  more  fevere  than 
that  of  thofe  whom  the  fentence  of  the  law  redu- 
ces to  the  flate  of  orphans.  The  latter  have  a 
chance  of  obtaining  fuch  protection  and  fubfiftence 
as  the  infanaous  companions  of  their  guilty  pa- 
rents may  vouchfafe  to  beftow,  or  the  niggard- 
ly parfimony  of  obdurate  parilh-ofRcers  may  be 

compelled 
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compelled  to  afford  them  5  but  the  miferable  off- 
fpring,  (of  thofe  monfters,  for  it  would  be  an 
abufe  of  language  to  call  them  parents^)  who 
find  the  moft  cruel  and  implacable  of  enemies  in 
the  authors  of  their  exiftence,  have  not  even  this 
wretched  alternative. 

k 

f*nLht  laws  of  civilized  ftates  coincide  with  the 
pradlice  of  the  moft  rude  and  favage  nations,  in 
configning  to  parents  an  unlimited  authority  over 
their  children,  till  they  arrive  at  a  fufficient  age  to 
provide  for  themfelves.  They  rationally  fuppofe, 
that  the  ftrong  impulfe  of  parental  affedion  will 
effedtually  prevent  this  implicit  confidence  from 
being  abufed.  Inftances  of  this  important  truft 
being  violated,  or  even  negligently  difcharged, 
are  indeed  rarely  found  among  uncivilized  na- 
tions ;  but,  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  human  na« 
ture,  that  vice  gains  llrength  as  refinement  ad- 
vances in  fociety.  This  is  the  invariable  effed  of 
caufes  which  it  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to 
inveftigatcj  and  hence  it  proceeds,  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community  in  populous  cities,  who 
are  corrupted,  though  mpolified,  by  die  arts  of 
civilization,  are  frequently  to  the  laft  degree 
vegligent  of,  and  fometimes  no  lefs  and  to,  their 
children. 

The 
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The   luxury   of    the  vulgar,    which  feeks .  no  ' 
higher   indulgence  than  beaftly  intoxication^,  ex- 
tinguiflies  every  humane    and  tender  fentiment, 
while  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  malignant   and 
irafcible  paflions  of  the  foul. 

This  fordid  and  baleful' vice' in tirely  corrupts, 
the  mind  which  yields  to  its  power  3  it  converts  ^ 
indullry  into  idlenefs  or  mifchievous  adlivity ;  de- 
ftrpys  domeftic  happinefs ;    and. totally  extirpates  . 
parental  affedion  from  the  humian  breafl. 

D-Tunkennefs  is  rarely  the  predominant  i^ice  of  ^ 
thofe  in  high,  life,  however  they  may  occafionally 
give  way  to  it ;  and,  even  in  thofe  few  inftances 
where  it  exerts  its  ut mod, power,  the  evil  confe- 
quences  are,,  in  a  great  meafure,  confined  to  the 
parties  themfeives.  Their  zvealthy  which  affords 
them,  fufficient  means  to  gratify  this  worferthari-  . 
brutal  appetite,  exempts  them  from  the  tempta- 
pon.  of  .invading  the  property  of  others,  while  it 
fuppljes  iTiaintenance  and  education  to  their  fami- 
lies,,     -     ■  - 

But  this  vice  gains  p-n  abfolute  afcendancy  over  . 
the    minds   of  thofe,  in   the   lo'^er  ranks  of  the 
£Qmrn unity,  of  cither  fex,  who  addifl  themfeives 
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to  It.  With  them  it  is  the  ruling  paflion,  and 
leads  them  to  the  commifTion  of  crimes,  which 
are  injurious  to  fociety,  ruinous  to  their  families, 
and,  frequently,  deftrudlive  to  themfelves.  If  the 
evil  confequences  of  their  conduct  extended  only 
to  the  criminals;  no  one  could,  with  reafon,  la- 
ment them ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  pu- 
nifhments,  due  to  the  guilty  parents,  are  by  them 
inflided  on  their  innocent  children,  whom  they  re- 
gard with  the  moft  iiTiplacable  averfion,  becaufe 
they  are  ohjlacles  to  the  gratification  of  their  dar- 
ling vice.  They  know  it  is  their  duty  to  provide 
food  and  rairpent  for  their  children ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour,  if  properly  applied,  they 
are  confcious  would  enable  them  to  do  it.  But 
their  weekly  earnings,  acquired  perhaps  by  the 
iitmoll  exertions  of  indudry,  are  devoted  to  the 
purchafe  of  a  flow  but  deadly  poifony  equally  de- 
ftru6live  to  their  bodies  and  their  minds  j  while 
their  wretched  offspring,  opprefled  with  the  accu- 
mulated hardfhips  of  hunger,  cold,  and  naked- 
nefs,  cry  to  them  in  vain  for  that  relief,  which, 
though  they  have  determined  not  to  afford,  they 
are  confcious  they  ought  not  to  deny.  To  have 
continually  before  their  eyes  objedls  which  obflru^l 
their  favourite  purfuit,  remind  them  of  their  un^ 
natural  want  of  affedion,  and  the  violation  of 
thoft  duties  which   even   the  ^r/^/^-creation  are 

happy 


happy  to  perform,  muft  excite  in  their  minds  ideas 
of  difguft  and  averfion.  The  reiterated  and  im- 
portunate demands  of  the  innocent  fufFerers,  for 
relief,  ferve  only  to  increafe  the  hatred,  and  pro- 
voke the  refentment,  of  their  cruel  parents,  to 
whom  thofe  moving  expreflions  of  their  unmerited 
affliftions  are  the  moil  fevere  and  juft  reproaches ! 

Look  down  for  a  moment  on  this  fcene  of  guilt 
and  horror,  ye  exalted  ornaments  of  Britain  ! 
who  are  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  your  affluence 
than  your  humanity  !  You  are  favoured  by  Pro-* 
vidence  with  fenfibility  to  feel  the  miferies  of 
others  J  with  inclination  and  ability  to  relieve 
them*  Many  of  you,  perhaps,  are  blefied  with 
children  whom  you  regard  with  the  fervour  of  pa- 
rental affedtion.  You  are  not  afhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  offspring  of  the,  poor  are  as 
innocent,  as  helplefs,  as  your  own  i  fuppofe,  then,  ' 
that  they  have  exchanged  fituations  j  conceive 
your  beloved  children  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
nay,  almoft  of  the  bare  neceflaries,  of  life, 
pinched  with  cold,  nakednefs,  and  hunger,  and 
confined  to  a  filthy  room  where  they  mufl  wait 
the  return  of  their  inexorable  tyrants.  The  time 
at  length  arrives ;  ahd  they  enter  this  wretched 
dwelling  intoxicated  with  liquor  and  inflamed  with 
pafTion,  which  breaks  forth  in  horrid  oaths  or  a6ls 
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of  brutal  violence  :  the  innocent  and  helplefsvlo 
,tims  of  their  rage  (land  before  theirij  trenfibling  at 
once  with  v/eaknefs,  cold,  and  terror,  and  ex- 
prefTing,  by  their  piteous  countenance,  thofe 
,wants  they  are  afraid  to  rr.entiqn  !  Think  how  it 
would  wring  your  hearts  to  fee  your  children  ex- 
pofed  to  the  leaft  of  thefe  unmerited  fufFerings  for 
a  fingle  day,  nay,  for  a  mmnent !  Then  refiedl, 
that  hundreds  of  children,  in  this  Metropolis,  are 
configned  to  this  dreadful  ftate  of  exiftence  by 
their  abandoned  parents,  from  whofe  iingoverned 
and  furious  paflions  even  their  lives  are  continual- 
ly endangered  !  It  was  in  fuch  a  tempeil  of  rage 
the  poor  unproteded  Higfon  was  lately  murdered, 
by  his  father,  for  daring  to  a(k  for  bread  !  !  Yet, 
lamentable  as  his  fate  appears,  perhaps  the  deci- 
fwe  blow,  which  terminated  his  fufFering  and  fe- 
cured  his  innocence,  was  the  mofl  fortunate  event 
that  could  pofTibly  happen  to  him. 

The  obfervation,  *  ^^  that  the  wretchednefs  of 
"  the  poor  tends  to  the  corruption  and  profligacy 
*^  of  their  manners,**  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
thofe  unhappy  children  whofe  paients  are  addicted 
to  drunkennefs.  Each  circumftance  of  their  jire- 
Jent  mifery  is  an   incitement  to  future  guilt.  — • 

Strangers 

*  See  p.  40, 
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Strangers  to  every  principle  of  yirtue,  and  having 
conilantly  before  their  eyes  examples  of  profane- 
nefs  and  debauchery,  how  is  it  pofTible  they 
ihould  retain  their  native  innocence,  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  infant  mind  is  equally  fufcepti- 
ble  of  good  or  evil  imprefiions  ?  j^ll  children 
have  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  imitate  the  condu6t  of 
their  parents ;  but  the  ill-fated  offspring  of  the 
indigent  and  debauched  are  driven  to  the  com.mif- 
fion  of  crimes  by  the  united  and  refifllefs  force  of 
example,  feverity,  want,  and  defpair  !  Any  cks 
of  thefe  powerful  motives  has  often  triumpiied 
over  virtue,  which  has  been  fortified  by  precept 
and  confirmed  by  long  and  habitual  prad:ice, 
even  in  thofe  who*  have  attained  to  manhood.  — 
How,  then,  fhould  a  child  fuflain  the  unequal 
conflidl  with  them  all ! 

But,  fhould  it  be  admitted,  that  thefe  unhappy 
children  experience  tranfient  gleams  of  parental 
fondnefs,  that  madnefs  has  its  lucid  intervals,  and 
that  the  ftern  afpe6l  of  tyranny  fometimes  wears  a 
fmile,  to  what  purpofe  v/ould  it  be,  but  to  make 
the  contraft  more  feverely  painful  ?  Befidcs^  the 
mind  of  the  child  fuffers  m.ore  by  the  indulgence, 
than  his  body  can  do  by  the  corre6lion  oi /ucb  pa- 
rents. Inftances  are  frequent  of  children,  fatally 
taught  by  the  example,  and  encouraged  by  the 
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folly,  of  their  infatuated  mothers,  to  extend  their 
infant  hands,  trenr.bling  with  eagernefs,  for  the 
noxious  potion,  long  before  their  tongues  have 
acquired  the  power  of  utterance ! 

"When,  befides  the  various  caufes  already  ad- 
verted to,  which  confpire  to  increafe  the  number 
of  the  diffolute  and  profligate  poor,  hundreds  of 
wretched  children  are  thus  annually  trained  up,  by 
their  abandoned  parents,  to  a  life  of  mifery,  beg- 
gary, proftitution,  or  plunder,  can  it  be  a  fubjeA 
of  aftonifhment  that  robberies  are  daily  increa- 
iing  ?     Surely  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  legiA 
lature  to  Jave  thefe  innocent  victims  from  infamy 
and  ruin,  by  taking  them  from*  parents  who  thus 
violate  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  and  pervert,  to 
the  word  of  purpofes,  that  authority  which  the 
laws  have  too  long  allowed  them  to  abufe.     Let 
thefe  children,  as  well  as  thofe  whom  the  fentence 
pf  the  law  deprives   of  their  parents,  be  taken 
under  the  protedlion  of  the  public,  and  placed  in 
fome  afylum,  where  fimilar  maintenance,  employ- 
ment,   and    inftruftion,    may   be   provided    for 
them.     If  in  this,  as  in  the  former,  initance,  the 
expence  of  fuch  a  plan  fhould  be  objedled  to,   the 
fame  anfwer  might  fuffice,  viz.  that,  as  their  pa- 
rents have  deferred  them,  or  (which  is  worfe)  de- 
ny them  the  common  ncceifaries  of  life,  and  make 
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them  wretched  apd  profligate,  they  muft  «///- 
mafely  be  fupported  by  the  public  -,  and  the  only 
queftion  is,  whether  they  ihould  be  fufFered  to 
extort  this  fubfiflence  by  begging  or  Healing,  or 
whether  they  fhould  be  voluntarily  nnaintained  for 
the  firft  few  years  of  their  lives,  and  by  that  means 
be  made  ufeful  members  of  fociety  for  the  remain- 
ing  period  ?  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  children, 
^fter  they  have  attained  their  eighth  year,  are,  in 
general,  capable  of  earning  a  conftderahle  part  of 
the  fumx  necefTary  to  maintain  them  till  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  put  out  into  the  world.  Ano- 
ther material  confideration  is,  that  every  child, 
thus  refcued  from  impending  ruin,  would  benefit 
fociety  in  ^double  proportion,  by  taking  from  the 
number  of  its  deftru6live,  and  adding  to  that  of 
its  profitable,  members ;  though,  if  he  fhould  be 
left  to  purfue  a  courfe  of  infamy  and  guilt,  till 
the  m^eafure  of  his  iniquity  fiiould  be  full,  and  his 
exiflence  fhould  be  terminated  by  an  execution, 
fociety  would  merely  be  rid  of  a  nuifance  by  his 
death,  not  with  (landing  it  might  have  been  great- 
ly injured  by  his  life, 

Should  it  be  objeded,  that  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment  of  liberty,  to  deprive  the  parent  of  his 
children,  or  that  it  is  an  encouragem.ent  of  idle- 
Vffs  to  tal^e  upon  the  public  the  burden  of  their 
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inairjtenaricc,-^it  may  be  juftly  replied  to  the  firil, 
that  the  parent,  by  his  refufal  to  provide  for  his 
children,  and  his  cruel  treatment  of  them,  for- 
feits his //^/^/  to  exercife  any  authority  over  them; 
and  therefore  his  liberty  is  no  more  infringed,  by- 
this  regulation,  than  that  of  a  criminal  who  is  im- 
prifoned  for  an  offence  he  has  committed, 

-.  To  the  latter  obje<fl:ion,  the  obvious  anfwer  is, 
that  idlenefs  or  drunkennefs  is,  by  our  frejent 
fyftemof -^ws,  liable  to  puniflimentj  that  the 
due  execution  pf  thefe  laws  ought  to  be  enforced  \ 
and,  if  they  are  not  fufficjent  to  remedy  tlie  evils^ 
let  other  nrieans  be  adopted ;  but  on  no  account 
fuffer  the  unhappy  children  to  be  opprefTed  and 
enjhved  under  the  pretence  of  veneration  for  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  nor  be  reftrained  from  refcuing 
them  from  a  life  of  idlenefs  or  vice,  by  the  appre- 
henfion  that  diefe  evils  would  by  fuch  CQnduft  be 
promoted. 

The  advantages  of  adopting  fo  humane  and  juft 
a  plan  would  amply  compenfate  any  trouble  or 
charge  that  might  attend  it^jirjl-  inftitution  ;  and 
t\\t  expence  itfelf  would  be  continually  and  rapidly 
diminifhing.  The  male  children,  thus  trained  to 
public  utility,  might  fupply  our  fleets  and  armies 
with  recruits  in  time  of  war  j  in  peace,  they  might 

be 
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be  equally  ferviceable  to  commerce  or  manufac-* 

tures ;  and;,  as  it  is  tiniverfally  allowed,  that 
an  increafe  in  population  is  an  addition  to  the 
riches  and  profperity  of  a  flate,  it  muft  lieceffa- 
rily  follow,  that  a  plan,  which  would  be  produc- 
tive of  this  effed,  while  it  would  obftru6t  the 
progrefs  of  vice,  and  promote  the  peace  and  fe- 
curity  of  fociety,  mull  be  a  public  benefit  of 
the  highell  eftimation. 

The  following  propofals  for  an  alteration  in  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  penal  lav^s,  which  is  evidently 
inconfiftent  with  juftice,  infufficient  to  anfwer  its. 
intended  purpofe,  inhuman  in  its  principle,  and 
prejudicial  in  its  efFeds,  are,  with  due  deference, 
fubmittedto  the  impartial  judgement  of  thepubr 
lie. 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is  requeued  to 
recur  to  thofe  axioms  (fee  p.  97)  which  were  pro- 
pofed  as  the  l?a/ts  of  the  intended  reformation  ; 
the  ift  and  6th  of  which,  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes,  and  the  provifion  which  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  children  of  convicts,  have 
been  fiiiEciently  exemplified* 

The  I'd,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  are  immediately 
cipplicable  to  the  ^unipment  of  offences ;  and,  if 
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admitted  to  be  true,  will  not  only  vindicate  the 
following  deviations  from  the  prefent  fyflem  of  cri- 
minal jurifprudence,  but  prove  that  their  adoption 
is  eflentially  neceflary  to  eftablifli  the  due  admi- 
niftration  of  juflice.  Every  punifliment,  which 
violates  the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  equity, 
being  an  exertion  of  unjuft  power,  is  tyranny ^  and 
confequently  mud  be  inconftilent  with  the  confti- 
tution  of  a  free  government. 

Capital  punishments  are  manifeflly  fo,  when 
they  are  indifcriminately  applied  to  offences 
fo  totally  different,  in  their  degree  of  guilt,  as  the 
mod  cruel  and  deliberate  murder,  and  Healing  a 
horfe^  a  fheep,  or  a  fixpence  ! 

Let  capital  puniflimentSji^///  be  inflicled  on  the 
following  crimes;  Murder  j  Rebellion 3  Burglary; 
Burning  of  houfes,  called  Arjon ;  Robberies  of 
all  kinds,  when  attended  with  any  circumitances 
of  wanton  barbarity ;  Robbing  Mails;  Forgery; 
Counterfeiting  the  current  Coin;  and  thofe  crimes, 
r.ow  deemed  Capital,  in  which  nature  and  decency 
are  equally  violated. 

The  five  crimes,  which  Hand  fbreinoft  in  the 
above  lift,  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  however 
they  may  differ  in  degree;    for,    in  Rebellion, 

Burglary^ 
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Burglary,  wilful  Burning  of  Houfes,  and  Rob- 
beries, attended  with  circumflances  of  wanton  or 
deliberate  cruelty,  though  Murder  may  not  be 
aftually  committed,  the  Malicious  and  Murderous 
intention  of  the  offender  (which  conflitutes  the 
real  eflence  of  Murder  itfelf)  is  evidently  appa- 
rent ;  and,  as  he  has  the  guilt,  he  deferves  the 
puniihment,  of  a  Murderer,  which  is  death.  — 
But,  as  it  is  flridly  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  juflice  to  make  a  diftindion  in  the  mode  of 
infii5fing  capital  punifhments,  the  feverity  of 
them  fhould  be,  as  nearly  as  polPible,  propor- 
tionate to  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  The  lex 
talionisy  applied  to  all  Murders  perpetrated  with 
peculiar  circumflances  of  barbarity,  would  not 
only  be  flri6tly  juft,  but  highly  exemplary. 

One  execution  of  this  kind  would  tend  more,  to 
the  prevention  of  the  crime  for  which  it  lliould  be 
inflidled,  than  that  of  twenty  criminals  fuffering 
together  for  various  and  totally  different  offences. 

It  would  imprefs,  on  the  minds  of  the  fpecla- 
tors,  a  lively  image  of  feverity  equally  jufl  and 
terrible ;  and  v;ould  infpire  them  with  an  abhor* 
r(,:nce  of  that  barbarity,  which  could  induce  the 
criminal,  dekberately  and  without  provocation, 
%Q  exercile^  on  an  innocent  fellow-creature,  thofo 
Q^  %  tormc.nts 
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torments  they  now  fee^  with  dreadful  yet  jufl  re* 
tribution,  inflicted  on  himfelf. 

By  a  fpedacle  of  this  kind,  every  end  of  pu- 
nifhment  would  be  anfwered  ;  and,  while  the  im- 
portant intereft  of  humanity  would  be  promoted 
by  the  public  and  exemplary  punilhment  of  cruel- 
ty, juftice  would  be  ilridlly  preferved  :— 

*^  neque  eft  lex  juftior  ulla 

^^  Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  fua.'* 

The  other  crimes,  included  in  the  lift  of  capi-- 
tal  offences,  are,  it  is  true,  efTentially  different 
■  from  murder  3  and,  though  xhtjecurity  of  fociety 
and  the  honour  of  human  nature  m.ay  require  that 
they  fhould  be  punifhed  with  death,  it  would  not 
be  confiflent  with  juftice  or  humanity  to  depart 
from  the  prcfent  method  of  infiiding  it, 

To  fee  a  fellow-creature  thus  cut -off,  perhaps, 
in  the  prim.e  and  vigour  of  life,  —  to  behold  him 
one  moment  in  full  polTcfrion  of  his  m.ental  and 
corporeal  powers,  and  the  next  ftrugg^ing  in  dy- 
ing agonies, — is  an  awful  fpedlacle  3  and,  did  not 
its  freqi^ncy  render  it  too  familiar  to  the  populace, 
it  mjiji  operate  as  ^n  exjimiple, 


To 
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To  circumfcrihe  its  application  is  the  fureft  me- 
thod to  heighten  its  effe6t.  This  is  one  fignal 
advantage  that  might  rationally  be  expected  from 
the  propofed  Imitation  of  capital  punifliments.  — 
Another,  no  lefs  important,  is  the  acquifition  of 
many  members  to  the  community,  who  are,  by 
our  prefent  penal  laws,  cut  off  at  a  time  of  life 
when  their  llrength  and  adlivity  might  bs  made 
fubfervaent  to  its  int<^reft.* 

Trenfportation  fhould,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be 
aholifbed^  or  at  lead  be  fo  regulated  as.  to  make 
the  convicts  of  fome  utility  to  the  flate,  which  is 
the  cafe  with  thofe  fent  to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, v/lio  perform  the  duty  which  mull  otherwife 
devolve  on  more  wortliy  and  profitable  members 
of  fociety. 

The  punifnmcnt  of  the  Ballaft-Lighters,  (la^ 
tioned  fo  near  the  Metropolis,  being  not  only  un^ 
profitable,  butmanifeftly  and  extenfively  injurious^ 
to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  criminals  thcm^ 
felves,  ihpuld  be  immediately  laid  afide. 

Highway 

1*  S«e  axiorn7th,  p.  gg, 
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Highway  and  Foot-pad  Robberies,  (unat- 
tended  with  wanton  crueltyj)  Horfe-ftealing,  and 
the  various  petty  crimes  which  are  now  punilhed 
with  death,  tranfportatlon,  or  hard  labour  (as  it 
is  called)  on  the  Thames,  fhould  have  puniih- 
ments  afligncd  to  them  as  nearly  as  poflible  /r^^^r- 
tlonatc  to  the  criminality  of  the  offences ;  the 
quantum  of  which  the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature 
is  undoubtedly  competent  to  eftimate. 

The  mode  of  punifhment  might  be  nearly  the 
fame,  viz.  confinement  and  labour  -^  as  its  duraHoi% 
and  degree  would  admit  of  a  fufRcient  variety, 

Thefe  puniHiments  would  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
counted, by  the  malefactors  themfelves,  ivorfe 
than  Hanging  ;  and  this  argument  alone  would  be 
decifn^e  in  favour  of  a  plan,  which  would  at  once 
mitigate  the  fanguinary  feverity,  and  increafe  the 
exemplary  effe'd,  of  puniihment  j  for  the  crimi- 
nals, thus  preferved  from  deftrudlion,  and  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  ftate  which  they  univerfally  de- 
tell,  would  exhibit,  to  their  afifociates  in  guilt,  a 
covfiant  monitory  fpedacle^  more  terrible  than 
death  itfelf. 
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The  mod  important  objed  of  all  piiniliiments, 
fhort  of  death,  being  the  reformation  of  offenders, 
none  (hould  be  fo  fevere  as  to  extinguilh  hope ; 
for  hope  and  fear  are  the  mofl  powerful  agents  on 
the  huma;':.  mind,  and^  though  oppofite  in  their 
nature,  are  co-exiftent.  He,  who  has  nothing  to 
hope,  cannot  have  any  thing  to  fear ;  and  the 
mind,  which  is  reduced  to  fuch  a  flate,  is  little 
Ihort  of  deiperation,  ftupidity,  or  diflraclion. 

All  human  puniHiment^,  therefore,  fhould 
admit  of  a  degree  of  relaxation  or  coertion,  de- 
pendent on  the  good  or  ill  behaviour  of  the  cul- 
prit. 

Confinem.ent  iliould  not^  for  any  offence,  b? 
perpetual,  nor  labour  continual.  Both  fhould  be, 
in  fome  degree,  contingent^  and  dependent  on  die 
condud  of  the  criminal  ;  who,  being  thus,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  regulator  of  his  own  punifh" 
ment,  would  be  conitantly  ftimulated  to  his  duty 
by  his  interefi. 

The  Rafp-houfe,  at  Amfterdarn,  where  fuch 
offenders,  as  ouf  laws  fentence  to  the  gallows,  are 
employed  in  Rafping  Logwood  for  the  ufe  of  the 

Dyers, 
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Dyers,  may  afford,  on  this  occafion,  ufefal  hints 
for  imitation. 

Even  in  this  abode  of  guilt,  the  regularity, 
neatnefs,  and  policy,  which  are  the  difringuifhing 
charafleriilics  of  the  Dutch,  evidently  appear  in 
their  management  of  the  criminals.  Though 
confinedy  they  are  allowed  the  benefits  of  whole- 
fome  diet,  good  air,  and  cleanlinefs,  thofe  great 
prefervatives  of  health.  Though  their  employ- 
ment is  extremely  laborious,  and  each  has  his  taik 
affigned  him,  which  he  is  indifpenfably  neceffitated 
to  perform,^  all  have  their  ftated  intervals  of  relax- 
ation, during  which  they  have  liberty  to  walk  in 
the  fquare  which  is  inclofed  by  their  Prifon,  to 
make  fome  trifling  toys,  (as  tobacco-ftoi;pers  or 
fnuff-boxes,)  which  they  are  permitted  to  fdl  to 
thofe  whom  curiofity  induces  to  vifit  them,  or  to 
employ  themfelves  in  more  profitable  avocations. 
In  the  method,  adopted  to  enforce  the  due  per- 
formance of  Aeir  refpe6live  tafKs,  there  is  an  odd 
/inixture  of  the  national  humour,  fiibtilty,  and  fe- 
verity.  The  refradory  criminal  is  put  irito^  kind 
of  ciftern,  in  one  corner  of  v/luch  is  a  pump,  to 
which  he  is  confined,  and  at  another  a  pipe  which 
lets  in  a  quantity  of  water,  which  his  utmoil:  labour 
is  barely  fuOicient  to  throw  cut,  fo  tliac  lie  muft 
pump  or  drown.     It  is  fcarccly  n^^cclTary  to  add, 

that 
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that  07i^  application  of  this  fingular  remedy  genc^ 
rally  proves  an  efFedlual  cure  for  idlenefs. 

This  Rafp-houfe  is  the  common  receptacle  for 
thieves,  and  various  criminals,  who  are  confined 
here  for  a  certain  time,  proportionate  to  the  enor- 
mity of  their  offences.  The  following  inftance 
will  illuftrate  the  beneficial  efFe6ts  a^fually  produ- 
ced by  this  falutary  mode  of  punifhment. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Englifhman  (who  now  lives 
in  credit,  as  a  tradefman,  near  the  Metropolis) 
AVas  confined  in  the  Rafp-houfe  at  Amfterdam  ; 
where,  by  employing  the  time  allowed  him  in  the 
mod  profitable  manner  he  was  able,  he  faved  a 
fuflicient  fum  of  money  to  fet  him  up  in  his  bufi- 
nefs  when  the  term  of  his  confinement  w^as  ex- 
pired, and  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  This 
man  now  gratefully  and  freely  acknowledges,  that 
he  confiders  his  punifhment  (from  the  beneficial 
influence  it  had  on  his  condudl.)  the  mofl  fortunate 
event  of  his  life.  Such  zfa^  as  this  is  the  mofl 
decifivc  argument  thit  can  be  adduced  in  fupporc 
of  the  propofed  inflitution. 

It  Vv^ould  certainly  be  an  improvement  cf  tliih 
plan,  to  ered  fever al  dijiiji^l  Penitentiary-hcTafrs, 
each  differing  from  the  other  in  the  duration  of 

R  the 
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the  tarn  of  confinement  and  in  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  labour,  though  all  agreeing  in  regularity 
of  management,  wholefomenefs  (though  not  qua- 
lity) of  food,  cleanlinefs,  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  in  thofe  general  principles  of  coertion  and  re-^ 
mijjion  ^\{\z\\  are  calculated  to  operate  on  ^t  hopes 
Rndfoars  of  the  culprits  ;  and,  by  fuch  powerful 
motives,  to  effect  a  reformation  in  their  condu6b. — 
Thefe  principles,  however,  (hould  be  defined  by 
the  Legifiature  as  accurately  as  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  will  allow  j  and  nothing  fhould  be  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  thole,  to  whom  the  government  of 
thefe  Houfes  may  be  entrufled,  that  can  be  pro- 
perly and  precifely  determined  by  their  original 
conftitution  ;  though,  in  every  eftablifhment  of 
this  kind,  Jome  confidence  mufl  neceflarily  be  re- 
pofed  in  the  executive  power,  as  unforefeen  con- 
tingences  will  arife,  which  cannot,  by  any  pre- 
concerted plan,  be  provided  againft.  The  only 
remedy,  on  fuch  occafions,  is  to  make  xXxtJuhor- 
dhiatCy  at  all  times,  accountable  to,  and  controul- 
able  by,  xhtfupreme^  legiflative  authority. 


Another  principle,  in  which  thefe  different  Pe- 
nitcntiary-houfes  fhould  agree,  is,  that  the  cul- 
prits fhould  have  a  certain  ftated  portion  of 
time  diey  can  call  their  own  \    which  (hould,  of 

coiirfc, 
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courfe,  be  regulated  by  the  feverity  or  mildnefs  af 

each  particular  inftitution. 

The  obvious  intention;,  of  eflabiifhing  thefe 
different  Houfes,  is  to  afcertain  a  due  proportion 
between  crimes  and  punifhments  ;  to  feparate  the 
moft  atrocious  "^froni  the  lefs  daring  criminals; 
^nd  to  provide  a  gradual  and  regular  diminuthn 
of  punifhment  for  thofe  v/ho  give  proofs  of  a  fin- 
cere  defire  to  reform. 

As  it  may  be  rationally  expected,  that  the  la- 
bour of  the  refpedlive  inhabitants  of  thefe  diffe- 
rent Houfes  will  produce  a  fund  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  maintenance,  the  furplus  may  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  original  expence  of 
ereding  them;  and,  when  that  is  paid,  as  it 
would  probably  be  in  a  few  years,  it  might  then  be 
applied  to  diminifh  the  charge  of  fub filling  the 
children  of  criminals,  the  redudlion  of  the  poor's 
rates,  or  other  objects  of  public  utility. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  inveftlgate  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  wretchednefs  and  profliga- 
cy of  the  Poor,  and  the  confequent  increafe  of 
crimes ;  to  propofe  feme  remedies  for  thefe  public 
evils ;  to  point  out  the  defeats  in  our  Parochial 
and  Penal  Laws,  and  their  pernicious  confequen- 

R   2  CCS  : 
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cts  y  and  to  draw  the  mere  outline  of  a  plan  of  re* 
formation ;  it  only  remains  to  fubmit  the  whole, 
with  due  deference,  to  the  attention  and  decifion 
of  the  candid  and  impartial  Public. 

There  are  various  other  caufes,  which,  though 
lefs  extenfive  and  powerful  in  their  operation, 
confpire  to  increafe  the  mifery  and  profligacy  of 
the  poor.  The  prefent  treatment  of  Infolvent 
Debtors,  being  produ6live  of  very  pernicious  con- 
fequences,  would  have  been  particularly  confi- 
dered,  had  not  this  important  fubjedb  been  recom- 
mended to  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  Legifla- 
ture  by  a  noble  and  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 
caufe  of  reafon,  juflice,  and  humanity,  whofe  pa- 
triotic exertions,  it  is  hoped,  will  at  length  pro- 
duce a  reformation  fo  evidently  necefTary, 

The  infamous  traffic  of  gambling,  which  (in 
fpite  of  all  reftridtions  hitherto  invented)  has  re- 
fulted  from  every  Lottery,  (and  frqm  none  more 
than  the  lail,)  and  the  exorbitant  Intereft  of  30 
per  Cent,  per  Annum  which  Pawn-  Brokers  are 
allowed  to  extoit  from  the  Poor,  are  grievances, 
which  have,  at  different  times,  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legiflature,  ^nd  ftill  require  its 
?Tiore  effedual  interpofition.     But   the  difcuffion 

of 
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of  thefe,  and  other  evils  of  inferior  magnitude, 
exceeds  the  limits  of  the  prefcnt  elTay. 

If  any  thing  here  advanced  be  deemed  of  fuffi- 
cient  weight  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  Legif- 
lature,  and;,  by  that  means,  to  relieve  the  diftrefs  of 
the  poor,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  fociety,  or  to 
ferve  the  caufe  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  la- 
bour of  the  attempt  will  be  amply  compenfated. 
If  it  fail,  the  writer  muft  regret  that  his  ability 
falls  fo  far  fhort  of  his  zeal  to  promote  fo  good  a 
caufe.  But,  in  either  cafe,  the  confcioufnefs  of 
meaning  well  will  afford  him  fincere  and  heart-felt 
confolation  at  that  awful  period  of  his  exiftence, 
when  all  worldly  profpefls  are  fhrouded  in  the 
gloom  of  approaching  difTolution  5  and  when  the 
reflcdion,  on 

"  onehumane^  or  amerewell-natur*d,  deed," 

will  be  of  m.ore  worth  than  all  the  riches,  ho- 
nours, or  applaufe,  which  the  avarice,  the  ambi-- 
tion,  or  the  pride,  of  human  nature  fo  anxioufly, 
^et  fo  vainly,  purfue ! 


«^^^^^ 
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FOR    THE 

REDUCTION 

O  F     T  H  E 

NATIONAL      DEBT. 

Submitted  to  the  Confideration  of  Government  in 
September,  i^Z^. 

LE  T  Government  purchafe  a  certain  fum,  e, 
g.  20  Millions,  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Confoli- 
dated  Annuities,  at  the  Rate  of  70  per  Cent, 
[when  this  Plan  was  propofed,  this  Stock  was  m^ 
der  60  per  Cent.^  payable  in  Life- Annuities,  in 
fuch  manner  and  proportions,  as  that  each 
Stockholder  fliall  receive  a  fair  and  adequate 
compenfation  for  finking  his  Principal'  of  70 
per  Cent. 

To  afcertain  this  proportion  of  Intereft  on  the 
refpeftive    Lives,    let  them   be  divided  into  4 

Claill's: 
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Qafles :  the  ifl:  between  the  Ages  df  30  and  40 
Years,    the  ad  between  40  and  50,   the  3d  be*- 
tween  50  and  60,    and  the  4th  from  60  to  70 
Years,  and  upwards. 

Suppofingthe  ill  clafs  to  receive  7,  and  the 4th 
II,  per  Cent,  intereft,  for 7?;?^/;^^  then*  Principal, 
the  Average  of  Intereft,  for  the  firft  Year,  would 
be9per  Cent,  on  ^T 1 4,000,000,  i.  e.  ;^i, 260,000, 
inftead  of  ^600,000,  the  prefent  intereft  payable 
on  the  nominal  Jum  of  20  Millions  at  3  per  Cent. 
The  additional  funa  of  j^o 60,000,  required  to  pay 
this  increafe  of  intereft,  it  is  apprehended,  may 
be  fupplied  from  the  Sinking  Fundi  which^  m 
confequencc  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the  falutary 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, particularly  in  the  coUeftion  of  Taxes, 
muft  be  confiderably  augmented. 

Though  the  annual  payment  of  Intereft  would 
be  continually  and  rapidly  decreafing,  by  the 
€xtin5iion  of  the  Principal,  and  its  computed  ave- 
rage of  9  per  Cent,  would  be  continually  abating 
by  the  prior  extinction  of  thofe  lives  which  bear 
the  higheft-  intereft,  —  it  is  propofed,  that  lYiQ/ame 
annual  fum  of  ;,f  1,260,000  ftiould  ftill  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purpofe  of  diminiftiing  the  National 
Debt,    and  chat  the    annual   faving  of   intereft 

ftiould 
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fliould  be  expended  in  converting  an  adequate 
part  of  the  principal  into  Life-Annuities. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  FOREGOING 

P  L  A  N. 

THAT  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
l^ublic  is  evident  from  the  following  confidera- 
tlons. 

Its  Jirfi  operation  would  annihilate  6  Millions 
df  the  original  Debt ;  and  the  remaining  14  Mil- 
lions (i.  e.  20  Millions  at  70  per  Cent.)  would,  in 
the  fpace  of  20  years,  be  nearly ^  if  not  intirely, 
extinsuiflied. 


-O' 


But,  irtiportant  arid  defirable  as  fuch  an  event 
Certainly  is,  it  will  be  found,  comparative! y^  of 
Jmall  eftimation,  when  the  more  powerful  and  ad- 
vantageous effed^s  of  this  plan  are  attentively 
confidered.  For,  by  the  application  of  the  an-- 
nual  faving  of  intereft  to  the  farther  tranf mutation 
of  the  original  Debj  into  Life-Annuities,  a  prin- 
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ciple  h  employed,  which,  by  continually  increa- 
fing  the  force,  enlarging  the  extent,  and  accelera- 
ting the  progrefs,  of  its  operation,  in  a  triplicate 
compound  ratio ^  would  extinguifh  xht  whole  "Dtht 
in  a  much  fliorter  period  of  time  than  any  one, 
who  does  not  advert  to  the  aftonifhing  effe6ls  re- 
fulting  from  the  continual  multiplication  of  num- 
bers, increafing  in  fuch  a  proportion,  can  pofli- 
bly  conceive. 

The  following  calculation  of  its  powers,  for  the 
firft  few  years,  will  convey  fome  faint  idea,  of 
what  might  be  expeded  from  it  in  a  longer  period 
of  time. 


Suppofing  a  twentieth  part  of  the  20  Millions^ 
at  70  per  Cent,  (or  ^^700,000,)  to  become  ex- 
tin6l  the/r/?  year,  the  faving  of  intereft,  at  9  per 
Cent,  would  be  £  63,000,  which,  added  to 
^47,500,  the  intereft  now  paid  on  ;f  1,750,000, 
at  3  per  Cent,  would  make  j^  110,500,  a  fum 
f^2ore  than  fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft  of  i  Mil- 
lion and  three  fourths  of  the  3  per  Cent,  confols. 
when  converted  into  Life-Annuities,  at  the  rate  of 
70,  and  bearing  an  intereft  of  9  per  Cent,  as  that 
would  only  amount  tO;Ci^o,250, 

Thus, 
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Thus,  at  the  'end  of  the  firft  year,  i  Million 
of  the  original  flock  would  be  extinguijhedy  and 
1 1  Million  would  be  added  to  the  Life- Annuities, 
which  would  thus  be  increafed  |  of  a  Million.  — 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  annual  extinflion 
of  Principal  mull  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation-  of  the  grofs  fum  of  Life-Annuities, 
it  muft  be   admitted,  that  the  Jecond  year  muil 
•  produce   a  greater  extindlion  than  the  firil,  the 
third  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  on,  Jerlatlra^  whe- 
ther the  average  of  one-twentieth  part  for  the  an- 
nual decreafe  of  Life-Annuities,  and  9  per  Cent. 
for  the  intereft,  be  allowed  or  not ;  fince,  whate- 
ver the  average  may  be,  (whether  a  soth  or  a 
25th  for  the  Principal,  and  9  or  10  per  Cent,  for 
the  Interefl,)  the  annual  decreafe  on  ;£!2o,7 50,000 
muft  be  greater  than  that  on  20  Millions  only ; 
confequently,  the   annual  augmentation   of  Life- 
Annuities  muft  caufe  a  proportional  decreafe  of 
debt.     Again,  this  annual  decreafe  of  debt  muft 
caufe  an  increafe,  not   only  In  the  faving  of  inte- 
reft  payable   on    Life-Annuities,    (whatever  the 
average  of  fuch  intereft  may  be,)  but  alfo  in  the 
Javing  of  3  per  Cent,  on  the  fum  annually  con- 
verted  into  Life- Annuities :    e.  g.  as  f^  47^500 
would  be  faved  by  the  Million  and  three-fourths 
Converted  into  Life-Annuities  at  the  end  of  the 
S  2  firfl: 
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jirft  year,  an  increafed  faving  of  intereft  would 
accrue,  from  the  additional  fum  converted,  the 
fecond  year,  and  fo  on. 

The  conjoint  operation  of  the  thr^e  caufes  above- 
mentioned,  viz,  the  annual  augmentation  of  Life- 
Annuities, —  xkitjaving  of  intereft  on  their  annual 
extindlion,^ — and  that  on  the  3  per  Cents  annually 
converted  into  Life-Annuities,  —  form  the  tripli" 
cate  compound  ratio,  which,  as  has  been  obfer* 
ved,  muft  be  continually  operating,  with  increa- 
fing  force  and  celerity,  to  extinguifh  the  national 
debt, 

Unwilling  to  trefpafs  on  the  reader's  time  and 
patience,  by  minute  and  tedious  calculations  of 
its  annual  progrefs,  I  will  only  ftate  the  account 
on  the  fuppofition  that  no  effed  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  increafe  of  thefe  combined 
powers,  —  in  other  words,  that  the  annual  extinc- 
tion and  augmentation  of  Life-Annuities  would 
be  no  greater  in  any  fucceeding,  than  in  the  firll, 
year,  i.  e.  i  Million  decreafe,  and  \\  Million 
augmentation. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  then,  (even  on 
the   above  fuppofition,)  8   Millions  of  the  origi- 
nal 
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ml  20  would  be  extinguifhed,  arid  14  Million^ 

of  the  3  per  Cent.  Confols  would  he  added  ; 
which  would  make  the  grofs  amount  of  Life- 
Annuities,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  26 
Millions y  exclufive  of  the  8  paid  off. 

The  annual  Intereft,  therefore,  would  be,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  increafed,  from 
/i, 260,000,  to  ;f  1,638,000,  (at  the  average  of  9 
per  Cent.)  the  twentieth  part  of  which,  ^8  i^ooo, 
would  be  the  faving  of  intereft  this  year,  which, 
added  to  £  75,000,  (the  annual  interell  of  2| 
Millions  of  the  3  per  Cents.)  would  be  £is6i'joo, 
a  fum  very  nearly  fufEcient  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
il  Millions  at  9  per  Cent.  i.  e.  to  convert  that 
Jum  into  Life-Annuities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  year  ;  though,  if  the  annual  increaftng  pow- 
er of  thefe  Gonjoint  caufes  be  taken  into  the  efli- 
mate,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  found  to  produce 
a  much  greater  efFedb. 

However,  even  pn  the  above  fuppofition,  it 
will  appear,  that,  in  8  years ^  the  annual  extin^loU 
would  be  increafed  from  i  Million  to  ^T  1,2 10,000, 
which  (at  70  per  Cent,)  is  near  i  third  fart ;  the 
2XiViVi2\Javtng  of  interefl,  on  this  extin6lion,  from 
^([63,000  to  ;^ 8 1,700,  and  the  annual  tranjmutation 
of  3  per  Cent,  into  Life-Annuitie?  from  il  to  2f 

Millions; 
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Millions ;  and  that  34  Millions  of  the  original 
Debt  would,  in  this  Ihort  period  of  time,  be  con- 
verted into  Life -Annuities,  without  impofing  any 
additional  burden  on  the  People,  or  drawing  any 
larger  fum  from  the  Sinking  Fund  than  the 
/66o,ooo  2it  firji  allotted  for  this  falutary  purpofe. 

The  increafing  acquifition  of  force  and  effedl, 
with  which  the  conjoint  powers  above  referred  to 
would  a6l,  in  every  Jucceeding  year,  is  too  evident 
to  need  farther  illuftration  3  it  therefore  only  remains 
to  confider  wfiat  confequences  the  propofed  plan 
might  produce  with  refpedl  to  thoje  public  credi- 
tors whom  it  more  immediately  afFe6l:s, — to  Stock- 
holders in  general^ — and  to  Public  Credit  itfelf. 

Every  individual,  whofe  llock  fhould  be  con- 
verted into  Life- Annuities  on  the  above  Plan, 
would  be  allowed  an  adequate  compenfation  for 
every  nominal  £100  he  has  inverted  in  the  3  per 
Cents,  though  the  market-price  is,  at  this  time, 
[fee  the  date  of  the  Plan,]  10  per  Cent.  lefs.  — 
This  advance  of  10  per  Cent,  on  £60  is,  in  reality, 
an  addition  of  more  than  fixteen  per  Cent,  on  the' 
capital  flock,  and  would  furely  be  a  fufiicient  in- 
duceinent  for  the  holders  of  fuch  flock  to  accept 
the  propofed  equivalent  znnuity,  payment  of  which, 
^t  Hated  periods,  during  their  lives,  would  be  indu-- 

bitabiv 
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Ipitably  fecured,  in  lieu  of  an  unftabk  and  fluftua-* 
ting  property,  liable  to  be  affe6led,  no^  only  by 
foreign  wars  or  domeftic  difTentions,  but  by  evt^ry 
^dverfe  blaft  of  interelled  malignity  or  popular 
caprice. 

By  the  propofed  Plan,  a  member  of  the youngejl 
clafs  would  receive  an  addition  of  ;^19  per  annum, 
and  one  of  the  oldefi  of  ;^47  per  annum,  for  every 
nominal £1000  he  now  polTefTes.  This  increafe  of 
income  will  always  be,  to  many^  a  moll  defirable 
objed  s  fo  that  there  can  be  little  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  an  open  fubfcription,  to  a  Fund  conflrufted 
on  this  Plan,  would  foon  be  full  ;  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  juftly  apprehended,  by  adm.iniflra- 
tion,  that  the  increafe  of  Principal  [referring  to 
the  market-price  of  the  3  per  Cents,  when  this  Plan 
was  propofed  to  Government]  and  intereft  which 
this  Plan  holds  out  is  too  much,  when  the  certain 
fecurity  of  the  annuity  and  the  pun(5luality  of  its 
payments  are  conddered,  as  it  would,  in  the  //2f- 
/^r  refpe6t,  have  a  decided  advantage  of  every 
private  fecurity. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  propofed  Plan,  far 
from  being  confined  to  thofe  only  who  ihould  ac- 
cept the  equivalent  it  offers,  would  be  extended 
to  e'very   flock-holder,  by  enhancing  the  general 

price 
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price  of  flock,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would 
cftablifli  Public  Credit  itfelf  on  a  firm  and  durable 
bafis ;  alleviate  the  intolerable  burden  of  Debt 
that  now  oppreiTes  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and 
raife  the  Britifli  Empire  to  a  degree  of  pre-emi- 
nence above  the  furrounding  Nations,  far  higher 
even  than  that  from  which  it  has  fo  fatally  and  fo 
rapidly  declined. 


Navy-Office, 
ifth  Sept.  1785, 


SHOULD 
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SHOULD  it  be  objedled,  ^  that  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  Stocks,  fince  the  above  letter  was  writ- 
ten, deftroys  the  force  of  the  arguments  adduced 
to  prove  the  benefit  the  Stock-holder  would  have 
received  from  the  propofed  advance  of  i6  per 
Cent,  on  his  Capital,  it  is  readily  admitted,  that 
theobjedlion  is,  in  this  refpedl,  incontrovertible  i 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  it  affords  the  mofl  demon- 
flrable  evidence  of  the  Juferior  advantage  the 
Stock-holder  and  the  Public  would  have  obtained 
by  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  Plan  at  the  time  it  was 
propofed.  But,  as  it  does  not,  in  any  rcfped, 
alter  the  Principles  on  which  the  Plan  is  formed, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  argument  againfl  the  expe- 
diency of  putting  it  in  pradlice  at  this  time. 

The  Plan  has  been  fubmitted  to  the  infpeflion 
of  a  very  able  Calculator  within  thefe  few  days, 
(previous  to  its  intended  publication;)  and  the 
only  objedion  he  makes  to  it  is,  that  the  intereft  of 
7  per  Cent,  for  the  Jirft  clajs^  is  rather  too  high  ; 

T  but 
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but  this  is  certainly  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Plan  itfelf,  iince  it  proves  that  it  might  be  adopted 
with  lejs  expence  to  the  Public, 

S5thof  March,  1786, 


THE       E    N    D, 


ERRATA. 

P.  38.  I.  penult.  After  the  word  'vice  f  add  the  word  mijled'^ 

milled,  perhaps,  from  your  earlieil  infancy,  &c. 
P.  45.  1.  17.  For  ivant  or  indigence  r.  lueakne/s  or  indigence* 
P.  6j»  1.  8.  For  infolence  r.  in/ol'vency* 
P.  78.  the  laft  line.  For  is  r.  are, 
P.  91.  1.  24.  For  bereft  r.  herea'ved, 
P.  128.  For  jf  060,000 jf  660,000. 

P.  137.  Yorjince  the  abo've  letter  tvas  'written  t»Jince  the/ore^ 
going  plannnjas  propofed. 


